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Kansas Publishers — 
A Professional Analysis 


By Raymond D. Lawrence 


Dr. Lawrence’s study is an application of the 
social and cultural analysis made in Leo C. 
Rosten’s “The Washington Correspondents” to 
the publisher-personnel in a typical Midwestern 
state. Dr. Lawrence is on the staff of the School 
of Journalism, Ohio State University. 


NFORMATION on the social, 

economic and professional char- 
acteristics of specific skill groups is 
so meager that an attempt is made 
here to dissect one unit of what 
Harold D. Lasswell calls “symbol 
manipulators.” The present data 
offer statistical verification of gen- 
eralizations about publishers that 
are accepted only because they seem 
plausible. It is an analysis of those 
who supply the information and 
comment on which approximately 
2,000,000 persons in the state of 
Kansas base their attitudes and 
knowledge about the world. The 
purpose is to reveal the publishers’ 
position in the community, their 
preferences, techniques and _prac- 
tices, their incomes and investments, 


their political and economic orienta- 
tion, together with the relevant im- 
plications regarding the type of 
journalism they espouse. 

Being in the nature of a case 
study, this analysis suffers from the 
limitations involved in that type of 
presentation. Other studies along 
this line have been concerned with 
either writers in the metropolitan 
field or a diversified group.’ Kansas, 
however, offers a pertinent contrast 
to these analyses because it is eco- 
nomically homogeneous, culturally 
standardized and mainly agrarian. 
There are a large number of news- 


1 Leo C. Rosten, The Washington Corre- 
spondents (New York, 1987); Robert Frank 
Harrel and Walter B. Pitkin. Vocational 
Studies in Journalism (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 19381). 
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papers, many of which are regarded 
as excellent in quality, and their 
owners are likely not only to be 
publishers but also editors, reporters 
and even printers. 

Two lists of questions, one bio- 
graphical and one—anonymous—for 
data on incomes and attitudes, were 
presented to 425 publishers in the 
state.” The number of replies varied 
according to the nature of the ques- 
tions, the largest number being on 
biographical information and _ the 
smallest on income. In most cases, 
however, a group of 145 is repre- 
sented.’ Since the variables in the 
Kansas situation are so few, the to- 
tal number of returns assumes addi- 
tional importance in respect to the 
whole group. 

What we want to know, in the 
first instance, is who are these pub- 
lisher-editors? What position do they 
occupy in the community? Are they 
active participants in communal af- 
fairs with an economic and social 
stake, or are they objective ob- 
servers and commentators? From 


What social and) economic strata do 


“they come? What is their income 
and how much of it comes from in- 
vestments outside their newspapers? 
What is the extent and character of 
their formal education? What do 
they write and what do they read? 
What do they believe? Are they 
satisfied with their position in life? 


2 Kirke Mechem, A List of Kansas News- 
papers and Periodicals (Topeka: Kansas 
State Historical Society, 1937), contains 
data on 725 journals but many of these 
were eliminated because of duplication in 
ownership or because they were not strictly 
newspapers. 

% The writer was astonished to discover 
that returns were increased nearly 50 per 
cent on the last Dhan of questionnaires 
when his name and the title “Dr.’’ were put 
on the return envelope. Some of the an- 
swers were obtained by interviews. Fifteen 
~—— were received too late to be tabu- 
ated. 
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In other words, an attempt is be- 
ing made to present the most signi- 
ficant lines of analysis of a group 
that occupies a focal position in the 
so-called democratic social com- 
plex.‘ 


eer 


I. Social Composition 

The group ranges in age from 22 
to 80 years. Among 141 publishers 
the arithmetical average is 47, while 
the median falls at 46.° 23.4 per cent 
(33) are more than 59 years old 
and 14.1 per cent (20) are under 31 
years of age. 

They come almost entirely from 
the state of Kansas. One hundred 
out of 140 replying to this question 
were born in the state. Other states 
in which more than one publisher 
was born are: Missouri, 7; Illinois, 
6; Nebraska, 5; Ohio, 4; Oklahoma, 
4; Iowa, 3; and Pennsylvania, 2. 
Only two were born in foreign coun- 
tries. The predominance of the 
Middle West is noteworthy. 

Pertinent to an understanding of 
the publishers’ earliest environment 
is the size of the communities in 
which they were reared and received 
their early education. Out of 139 
reporting places of birth, 10 per cent 
were in rural areas (no towns were 
named), 46 per cent in towns of 
1,000 or less population, 23 per cent 
in towns of 1,000-5,000, 7 per cent 
in towns of 5,000-10,000, 6 per cent 
in cities of 10,000-25,000, and 7 per 
cent in cities of more than 25,000. 
Here, then, is essentially a “small 
town” group. 

The early environment as meas- 

* Future studies along this line would be 
enhanced in value by refinements in cate- 


gories and extended use of the elicited in- 
terview. 


5 The publishers are older than members 


of the Washington press corps. Cf. Rosten, 
op. cit., p. 154. 
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ured by the father’s occupation and 
income is important. 37.9 per cent 
had fathers from the professional 
class, where ideas rather than things 
are regarded generally as important. 
(Nearly one-fourth of those in the 
professional category were newspa- 
per men.) 38.7 per cent had fathers 
who were farmers, which is natural 
enough in Kansas. 23.2 had fathers 
in the business class, which included 
merchants, bankers and manufac- 
turers. If the occupations are re- 
grouped under William F. Ogburn’s 
definition of the “white collar” class, 
it is found that 61.1 had fathers in 
this category.° Only four individuals 
three who were politicians.’ Allow- 
ing for the agricultural character of 
the state, one finds an unusually 
large proportion of publishers origi- 
nating in an environment that is 
articulate, interested in ideas and 
presumably politically conscious. 
The publishers reported their 
fathers’ income stratification on 
three different levels: while they 
were in grade school, in high school 
and in college. The results given in 
average yearly dollars follow: 


Grave ScHoou (112 Reportine) 


1,000—2,500 77 
2,500—5,000 22 
5,000—10,000 ll 
over 10,000 0 
below 1,000 2 

















Hicu Scuoor (109 Reportine) 


1,000—2,500 70 
2,500—5,000 29 
5,000—10,000 6 
over 10,000 ' 8 
below 1,000 1 

















*“The Family and Its Functions,” Recent 
Social Trends (New York, 1934), p. 685. 


had fathers who were laborers; only 


* These figures are in contrast to Rosten’s. 
Op. cit., pp. 158-4. 
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Co.uece (107 Reportine) 


1,000—2,500 
2,500—5,000 
5,000—10,000 
over 10,000 
below 1,000 

















Although the number of replies 
differs in each of the three groups, 
the emphasis on the $2,500 level is 
marked. 68.7 per cent of the fathers 
belong in the $1,000-$2,500 group 
for the grade school period, 64.2 per 
cent for the high school period, and 
62.6 for the college period. A signi- 
ficant comparison is with the aver- 
age annual income of wage earners 
in the country as a whole. In 1910 
the figure has been put at $573, in 
1918 at $997, in 1930 at $1,337, and 
in 1938 at $1405.° We may conclude 
then that these publishers come 
from families in the comfortable 
sections of the income pyramid. 

With these figures in mind, it 
should be observed at what ages 
these individuals began contributing 
to their own support, or became 
wholly self-supporting, or left the 
family home to live elsewhere. 35.7 
per cent (49) of the group of 137 
started earning some of their ex- 
penses during the grade: school 
period (5 to 13 years of age); 53.2 
per cent (83) during high school 
(14 to 18); and 10.9 during college 
or later (after 18.) The median age 
falls at 15. 

One hundred forty reported the 
age at which they became wholly 
self-supporting. 4.2 per cent (6) be- 
gan during grade school, 41.4 per 
cent (58) during high school, and 
54.2 per cent (76) during college or 
later. The median falls at 19. 

The periods during which 132 re- 


8 Computed by Paul H. Douglas and F. T. 
Jennison. Cited by Rosten, op. cit., p. 156. 
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porting left home permanently were: 
4.5 per cent (6) left during grade 
school, 28.7 per cent (38) during 
high school, 66.6 per cent (88) dur- 
ing college or later. The median is 
20. 

Romantic notions of the tempera- 
mental, restless editor who finds 
marital felicity unsuited to his career 
are dispelled by data on domestic 
life—at least of these publishers. 
94.8 per cent of the 185 reporting 
have been married. Only five re- 
ported divorces; ten said they had 
been married more than once. The 
median age of marriage, computed 
from 183 reporting, falls at 25. One 
hundred twenty-eight furnished data 
on the number of children; 82.8 per 
cent (106) have one or more and 
17.1 per cent (22) none. The aver- 
age number of children for each 
couple is 2.5. 

In what social groups do these 
publishers find their wives? 60 per 
cent take them from the professional 
or student class, 46 per cent report- 
ing their wives had been school 
teachers.’ 

Most of these publishers, then, 
marry when they are 25 years old, 
become the father of several chil- 
dren, rarely obtain divorces, and, on 
the whole, maintain a high degree 
of domestic stability. 

Religious training and _ prefer- 
ences further elaborate the above 
picture of conservative, middle class 
life. Rosten found that the Washing- 
ton press corps, on the whole, was 
indifferent to churches but this is 
not true of the Kansas publishers. 
83 per cent (107) attend church; 16 
per cent (21) do not. Out of 112 

* The main occupations of wives and the 
number in each category follow: Teachers 


58; students 15; stenographers 9; musicians 
6; newspaper workers 5; housekeepers 4. 
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reporting, 81 per cent belong to a 
denomination. Represented are: 
Methodist, 50; Presbyterian, 16; 
Christian, 9; Congregational, 8; 
Episcopal, 4; Baptist, 4. There were 
two Catholics and no members of 
the Jewish church. Out of 189 an- 
swering, 90 per cent (125) received 
some form of religious training, 10 
per cent (14) had none. 68 per cent 
said this training was “mild” and 
82 per cent “strict.” 

No evidence of religious disillu- 
sionment or protest may be found 
here, but what indications are there 
of changes from early religious train- 
ing? The individual who is inclined 
toward anti-authoritarianism or re- 
form is most likely to manifest this 
tendency in the field of religion. The 
data show that those who either de- 
parted from the denomination in 
which they were raised (and this 
could scarcely be labeled “revolt”) 
or who today have no preference 
make up 87 per cent (47) of the 
total. Only 20 individuals stated 
that they have no religious prefer- 
ence, which is much lower than 
among Washington correspondents 
or in the country as a whole.” In 
religious as well as domestic affairs 
these publishers show little unortho- 
doxy or unrest. They have, in the 
main, been reared in churches and 
continue to attend them in later life. 


II. Education 

One might expect that publishers, 
since they are devoted to the dis- 
semination of information and the 
manipulation of opinion as well as 
conducting a business, would repre- 
sent a considerable amount of formal 
education. Certainly this would be 
true if journalism were a profession. 


10 Rosten, op. cit., p. 168. 
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What, then, is the educational back- 
ground of these publishers? 

One hundred thirty-nine attended 
grade school; only one of those re- 
porting on this question did not. 42 
per cent went to a rural school and 
67 per cent to a city school. The 
average number of years spent in 
the rural grades was 8.9, in the city 
grades 8.5. Assuming that eight 
years is the normal grade school 
term (in some Kansas districts it 
may be seven or nine), 15 per cent 
(21) did not complete the work in 
either a rural or city grade school. 

High school was attended for 
some period by 87 per cent (121); 
12.9 (18) were never enrolled. 20 per 
cent went to a rural institution. Of 
those who attended a high school 
for any period, 83.4 per cent (101) 
were graduated. The total group, 
121, spent an average of 3.5 years 
in attendance. 

30.7 per cent (43) reported that 
they hold college degrees. This figure 
may be compared with 51.1 per cent 
of 127 members of the press corps 
studied by Rosten™ and with 40.8 
per cent of the 505 successful jour- 
nalists who were investigated by 
Harrel.” 70 per cent (98) of these 
publishers attended college for any 
period, the average number of years 
being three. The degrees obtained 
were all of the bachelor grade except 
one, which was a master of science. 
35 per cent of those who attended 
college reported participation in at 
least one extra-curricular activity. 


1 Op. cit., p. 159. 

12 Op. cit., p. 152. 
_ Some time ago the writer studied 250 
journalists selected from Who’s Who, 55 
Washington correspondents, and 100 city 


editors of aaa of more than 100,000 


circulation. College was attended for four 
years by 82 per cent of the city editors, 40 
per cent of the Who’s Who group, 44 per 
cent of the Washington correspondents. 
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Sports were mentioned 15 times, de- 
bating 8, Sigma Delta Chi 5, and 
college editor 5. Only one individual 
listed any kind of a scholarship. 

Since the social sciences are basic 
to an intelligent comprehension of 
the current scene, it might be ex- 
pected further that publishers would 
be disciplined in some of these fields. 
However, as to kind of education, 
we find that out of those who at- 
tended college for any period (which 
makes the percentages higher than 
if only graduates were included) 
28.5 per cent (28) did no specializa- 
tion; 25.5 per cent (24) described 
their field of emphasis as liberal arts; 
and 26.5 per cent (26) majored in 
journalism.” Of the remainder, the 
leading fields were English 6; busi- 
ness 4; agriculture 3; science 3; edu- 
cation 3. Only eight described their 
field as anything that might be in- 
cluded in the social sciences.“ It is 
entirely possible that those in the 
liberal arts group took a consider- 
able number of social science cours- 
es, but the data do not reveal what 
they were. 


Ill. Professional Background 


The average publisher has spent 
25 years in the field of journalism 
and 17 years as the proprietor of a 
newspaper. In view of the large 
number of small newspapers in Kan- 
sas and the comparatively low sums 
for which they may be purchased 
these figures are not high. 

What were their reasons for enter- 


13 In view of the journalism requirements 
in Kansas colleges, this does not necessarily 
mean much training in the social sciences. 
Most of those majoring in journalism were 
in the lower age groups. 

14 The University of Kansas was the most 
opular institution among the publishers. 
t was listed by 84 former students, Wash- 

burn ~ 8, Baker by 7, Kansas State by 13. 
Only nine attended out of state institutions. 
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ing the field? One hundred forty- 
three listed the following: Choice, 
75; personal contact with others en- 
gaged in newspaper work, 36; desire 
to write, 15; schools of journalism, 
7. Only 25 said their entry into the 
field was accidental.” Twelve out of 
a group of 139 reported that they 
had had no journalistic experience 
previous to becoming a publisher. A 
classification of jobs held on news- 
papers before purchasing their own 
plants reveals that 40 were printers, 
44 were editorial workers, and 4 
were from the business department. 
Thirty-nine had held both me- 
chanical and editorial jobs. Many 
in the latter group started out as 
apprentices and advanced from the 
shop to the front office. An analysis 
of ages fails to indicate any signi- 
ficant difference between the younger 
and older men in the route by 
which they became publishers. 

Twenty-nine never held jobs out- 
side of a newspaper office. Fifty- 
three mentioned the following jobs 
they have held in addition to work- 
ing on a newspaper: Government 
service, 24; teaching, 19; farming, 
18; clerk, 18; advertising and publi- 
city, 5; stenography, 6; merchant, 
5; banking, 5.” 

To get at the question of how sat- 
isfied they are with their present 
work the following question was 
asked: “If salary and security were 
no consideration, would you rather 
work in the metropolitan or the 
community field?” The latter—main- 
ly the field in which they are now— 
was preferred by 116 and the for- 
mer by 8. Further indication of sat- 
isfaction with the present job was 

16 Many checked more than one reason. 


16QOne individual often mentioned more 
than one category. 
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obtained in the question: “If you 
had your choice over would you 
choose newspaper work?” Yes was 
checked by 109, no by 14.” 

Even though a man may be satis- 
fied generally with his life work 
there are often phases of it which 
cause annoyance, and so it seems to 
be with these publishers. In answer 
to the question “What is the worst 
part of your job?” eighteen failed to 
list any, 5 said there was “no worst 
part” and the remainder listed one 
or more complaints. None of the 
categories was suggested, and they 
may be summarized, with the num- 
ber of times they were mentioned, 
as follows: 

Hours, 8. (Too long, prevent speciali- 
zation, irregular) 

Mechanical, 15. (Handling job print- 
ing, reading proof, setting type, late 
news and advertising) 

Community affairs, 22. (Dealing 
with local jealousies, being diplomatic 
to social climbers, maintaining har- 
mony in the city, making speeches, 
serving on committees, dealing with 
cranks, favor seekers, listening to 
bores, reformers, lack of appreciation 
by the public) 

News, 5. (Writing locals, gathering 
information, leaving good news out of 
the paper) 

Routine, 10. (Petty details, daily 
grind) 

Personal, 7. (Heavy responsibilities, 
fixing salaries, firing anyone, work too 
nerve wracking, lack of freedom) 

Labor troubles, 2 

Making press time, 2. 

Finding capital, 2 
Reading being one of the impor- 

tant parts of the journalist’s equip- 
ment, it is pertinent to inquire what 
these publishers read in order to 
keep informed on developments in 
the world. In regard to newspapers 

1” Among the 14 who indicated dissatis- 

faction, these fields were mentioned the 


following number of times: Farming 7; 
law 7; government service 5; politics 3. 
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8 out of 145 reporting failed to list 
the reading of any; many simply re- 
plied “exchanges” or “dailies.” The 
following newspapers received the 
following number of mentions: Kan- 
sas City Star 91; Topeka Capital 72; 
Kansas City Journal-Post 44; Tope- 
ka Journal 38; Wichita Eagle 23; 
Wichita Beacon 15; Hutchinson 
News 11; Hutchinson Herald 11; Sa- 
lina Journal 11; Emporia Gazette 
11. The only newspapers outside of 
Kansas and Kansas City were: 
Christian Science Monitor 13; New 
York Times 7; Lincoln State Jour- 
nal 4; Chicago Tribune 2; New York 
Herald Tribune 2; Denver Post 2; 
United States News 2. Kansas news- 
papers received a total of 327 men- 
tions; all others 32. The publishers 
seem limited in their newspaper 
reading by the boundaries of the 
state. 

Nor do the data on magazine 
reading show any broader tastes. 
Thirty-six failed to list any maga- 
zines read, 13.7 per cent (15) said 
they do not read magazines, 6.4 per 
cent (7) gave ambiguous answers 
such as “little” or “some,” and 79.8 
per cent (87) spend some time each 
week perusing periodicals. The aver- 
age number of hours a week is 3.6. 
In order to understand this figure, 
the character of the magazines list- 
ed should be noted. These were 
mentioned the following number of 
times: Saturday Evening Post 52; 
American 38; Collier’s 29; American 
Mercury 23; Liberty 12; Cosmopoli- 
tan 9; National Geographic 9; Es- 
quire 7; Rotarian 5; Red Book 5; 
American Legion Monthly 4; New 
Yorker 4; Country Gentleman 3; 
Good Housekeeping 3; American Boy 
2; and Country Home 2. These peri- 
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odicals are essentially of the enter- 
tainment type; at least they have 
little ideological bearing on the jour- 
nalistic function of understanding 
contemporary events. The total 
number of mentions here was 202. 

The following magazines, which 
may be accepted as of the informa- 
tive type, received 136 mentions, as 
follows: Readers Digest 41; Time 30; 
Life 20; Atlantic Monthly 13; News- 
Week 4; Fortune 4; Nation's Busi- 
ness 4; Forum 4; Literary Digest 3; 
New Republic 3; Nation 3; Com- 
mentator 3; Scribner's 2; Business 
Week 2. Trade journals were checked 
34 times. 

In respect to books, 52 individu. 
als, more than on any other ques: 
tion, failed to answer. Out of a 
group of 93 nearly one-half (49.4 per 
cent) spend no time reading books 
that have any relation to their work, 
15 per cent (14) replied “little” or 
else their answers were ambiguous, 
while 35.4 per cent (33) were book 
readers. Among these, the average 
number of hours a week spent on 
books is 3.3." 

Most successful journalists do 
some writing for publications other 
than the newspaper on which they 
are employed. Out of 145 publishers, 
33 failed to list any magazine ar- 
ticles written and 76.7 per cent stat- 
ed definitely they had never written 
an article. Thirty-five different mag- 
azines were named by the remaining 
23.2 per cent who classed themselves 
as authors of articles. Even fewer 
books are produced by the group. 
Only nine are authors of books. 

18In the writer's above mentioned study 
it was found that city editors spent an aver- 
age of 8.5 hours a week on reading that per- 
tained to their work, those from Who's 


Who spent 10.7 hours, and Washington cor- 
respondents spent 18 hours. 
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IV. Economic Status 


If the publishers are not active 
readers or notable writers, at least 
they are stable financially. The 
smallest average yearly income re- 
ported among 119 publishers was 
$240; the largest was $45,000." The 
average annual income is $3,855, 
while the median falls at $2,400, the 
range of cases being extremely 
high.” The estimated value of the 
newspapers ranges from $600 to 
$500,000. The median is $10,000. 

A most important aspect of news- 
paper economics is the extent to 
which the publisher is involved in 
the general business structure of the 
community, aside from his invest- 
ment in a newspaper plant.” Here 
it is found that out of 115 cases, 
43.4 per cent (50) have some income 
from sources other than their news- 
paper. This group of 50 gets 12.8 
per cent of its income from outside 
investments; the average yearly out- 
side income totals $497. Fourteen 
failed to answer, and, of course, it 
must be remembered that the fig- 
ures are those of the publishers 
themselves. Although the income is 


19 The larger publishers are chary about 
furnishing income information. Two of the 
owners of the biggest newspapers in Kansas 
wrote letters refusing to supply data, de- 
spite the fact of anonymity. 


2 The median salary of the press corps 
is $5,400. In 1984 the average yearly salary 
of editorial employees of 81 representative 
newspapers was $2,188. Cf. Rosten, op. cit., 
pp. 186-7. 

The median income for families in the 
Mountain-Plains region during 1985-6 was 
$1,040, according to a survey made by the 
National Resources Committee. Cf. Asso- 
ciated Press, Sept. 8, 1938. 


21 A study made at the University of Wis- 
consin revealed that 80 per cent of the pub- 
lishers studied were directors of business 
corporations. Cf. Chilton R. Bush, Editorial 
ay and Writing (New York, 1982). 

812. Also “Good eae ers and Bad, 
William Allen White, ntic Monthly, 
158:581; “Country Rualeennnill Is a 
Business,” Country Newspaper Advertisin 

“Newspaper Truth,” Silas Bent, Scri 
a 8, 88:859. 


derived mainly from the newspaper, 
these publishers still have a consid- 
erable stake in the economic life of 
the community. 


V. Position in the Community 

To what extent do these publish- 
ers participate actively in commun- 
ity affairs? How many belong to 
clubs, societies and patriotic organi- 
zations? How many hold official and 
business positions? In other words, 
what is the character of their so- 
called “leadership”? 

Fourteen and two-tenths per cent 
(16) listed positions in a bank, com- 
pany or an enterprise other than 
their newspaper; 85.7 per cent (96) 
stated that they held none. Thirty- 
eight failed to answer. 

A larger number hold official po- 
sitions, such as councilman, mayor, 
postmaster, justice of the peace. 
Some of these offices carry a small 
honorarium but mainly they endow 
the holders with prestige in the 
community. Out of 150 publishers, 
40.7 per cent (57) hold one or more 
of the 94 different posts mentioned, 
59.2 per cent (83) hold none. Ten 
failed to reply. 

The publishers are even more ac- 
tive in civic and social organizations. 
Only 14.6 (19) reporting on member- 
ship in societies, clubs and patriotic 
organizations do not belong to any 
such group. Organizations such as 
the Kiwanis and Rotary clubs were 
the most frequently mentioned. This 
group was checked 107 times, lodges 
84, social (cards, golf, etc.) 46, press 
organizations 29, and political or- 
ganizations 4. Membership in patri- 
otic groups is less common. Fifty- 
six did not answer. Out of the 89 
responding, 37 per cent (33) belong 
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to such a group, the American Le- 
gion being by far the most common. 

Do these publishers regard them- 
selves as impartial and objective 
representatives of the whole com- 
munity? The statement “The news- 
paper mainly reflects the propertied 
interests of the community” was 
presented; the results: 54.4 per cent 
agreed, 33.3 per cent disagreed, and 
10.2 per cent were uncertain. The 
same idea was re-phrased in the 
following statement: “In general, 
my newspaper agrees with the domi- 
nant points of view of my com- 
munity.” With this, 78.7 per cent 
agreed, 12.7 disagreed, and 8.4 per 
cent were uncertain. These news- 
papers would seem to support the 
dominant social values in their par- 
ticular cultural patterns and the 
majority place themselves on the 
side of the possessing classes. 

Control of news by “policy” con- 
siderations is no new thing to these 
publishers. With the statement, “In 
my experience I have had stories 
played down, killed for ‘policy’ rea- 
sons,” 78.6 per cent agreed, 19.6 per 
cent disagreed, and 1.7 per cent were 
uncertain. 

In light of their position as com- 
munity leaders and manipulators of 
attitudes, it is interesting to note 
that 64.8 per cent agreed with the 
statement, “It is almost impossible 
to write objectively about contro- 
versial political and economic ques- 
tions.” Twenty-seven per cent disa- 
greed, and 8.1 per cent were uncer- 
tain. Nineteen failed to answer. 

“How often do you find it judi- 
cious to comment editorially on lo- 
cal affairs?” To this question 60.5 
per cent replied “seldom” and 39.4 
per cent “frequently.” Twenty-six 
out of 104 reporting did not answer. 
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Since such a large number of edito- 
rial commentators ignore current 
problems of their community, it 
seems possible to conclude that the 
newspapers’ leadership is far from 
aggressive.” 


VI. Attitudes 


“Public opinion,” using the term 
advisedly, so often is gauged by 
newspaper comment that it is im- 
portant to know the attitudes ex- 
pressed by those who direct policy. 
Only then will it be possible to 
place these publishers in some kind 
of a conceptual frame of reference. 
Since there are marked contrasts 
with the attitudes of metropolitan 
journalists who have been investi- 
gated, these will be noted. The set 
of statements purporting to elicit 
expressions of attitudes was anony- 
mous and was answered by an av- 
erage of 130, as compared with an 
average of 145 who returned bio- 
graphical data.” 

How would these individuals rate 
on a radical-conservative scale? An 
attempt to obtain a provisional an- 
swer was made in the following 
statement “The social security pro- 
vidualism’ is the best economic phil- 
osophy today.” With this, 63.1 per 
cent agreed, 22.1 per cent disagreed, 
and 14.7 per cent were uncertain.” - 
In respect to the farm problem, 
which is vital to Kansas, the indi- 
vidualists were fairly consistent. 68.3 
per cent opposed the statement “I 

22These results substantiate Robert 
ig generalizations on the newspapers. 
Cf. Middletown in Transition (New York, 
1985), p. 874 ff. 

*8 The author is aware, of course, that an 
expressed attitude is not always the real 
attitude. Also cf. Murphy and Newcomb, 
Experimental Social Psychology (New York, 
1987), p. 1016. 

™% This is almost the exact 


Washington correspondents. Cf. 
cit., p. 189. 


posite of 
osten, op. 
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favor government regulation of farm 
production and control of prices,” 
18.3 per cent agreed with it and 13.3 
per cent were uncertain. With the 
statement “The social security pro- 
gram is extravagant” 62.6 per cent 
agreed, 26.8 per cent disagreed, and 
10.5 per cent were uncertain. 

The more specific statement, “The 
government should operate railroads, 
mines and public utilities,” brought 
86.5 per cent disagreement, 9.2 per 
cent agreement, and 4.2 per cent 
uncertainty. On a more general ques- 
tion individualism declined some- 
what; 65.5 per cent agreed that 
“some form of government regula- 
tion over big business has become 
imperative,” 27.5 per cent disagreed, 
and 6.8 per cent were uncertain.” 

Isolationism and pacificism are no- 
table in Kansas. Two statements on 
foreign affairs were included. Sev- 
enty-nine and six-tenths per cent 
agreed that “if European nations can 
afford to arm they can pay us the 
war debts,” 12.2 per cent disagreed 
and 8 per cent were uncertain. The 
impossibility of such a conclusion is 
obvious. “The U. S. should coép- 
erate more energetically with the 
League of Nations.” With this 65.8 
per cent disagreed, 17.5 per cent 
agreed and 16.6 per cent were un- 
certain.” 

Several questions bear on the re- 
lation of the press to current con- 
flicts. “In general, news columns are 
equally fair to big business and la- 
bor” is a statement with which 81 
per cent agreed, 15.7 per cent disa- 
greed, and 3.3 per cent were uncer- 
tain.” The labor struggle elicited a 

* W.L. White’s What People Said (New 


York, 1988) contains excellent characteri- 
zations of these attitudes. 


26 Compare with Rosten, op. cit., p. 192. 
27 Compare supra, p. 845. 
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relatively high degree of uncertain- 
ty. Forty-two and one-tenth per cent 
agreed that “labor unions are get- 
ting an unfair share of the national 
income,” 36.1 per cent disagreed, 
while 21.8 per cent were uncertain. 

What of newspaper fairness dur- 
ing a heated political conflict? 
“Most newspapers allowed ‘policy’ 
in the last campaign to affect news 
columns” led 52 per cent to agree, 
35 per cent to disagree, and 13 per 
cent to uncertainty. 

“The press devotes too much 
space to scandals, sensations, di- 
vorces.” 67.7 per cent agreed with 
this, 20.1 per cent disagreed and 12 
per cent were uncertain. The state- 
ment “Community newspapers print 
less distorted and unfair news than 
metropolitan papers” elicited 81.3 
per cent agreement, 13 per cent dis- 
agreement, and 5.6 per cent uncer- 
tainty. It should be remembered 
that many of these papers ignore 
local conflicts and that it is in such 
matters that misrepresentation is 
most common. 

The concept of freedom of the 
press often is used as a symbolic 
shield behind which the publishers 
fight against any kind of regulation 
of their business. Furthermore, their 
liberty of action is unique among 
private enterprises, since no other 
business is dignified with a consti- 
tutional guarantee. During the con- 
troversy over the NRA code’s ap- 
plication to the press the quasi- 
public character of the press was 
most conspicuous. Rosten, for ex- 
ample, found that 63.8 per cent of 
the press corps in Washington be- 
lieved that freedom of the press was 
used by publishers as a red herring 
in the fight against an NRA code.” 


28 Op. cit., p. 218. 
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Since then, of course, the cry has 
been raised numerous times. The 
Kansas publishers reacted to the 
statement “There is no real threat 
to ‘freedom of the press’ in the Unit- 
ed States today” as follows: 52.8 per 
cent agree, 35.5 per cent disagree 
and 11.5 are uncertain. Since a few 
more than one-half of the publish- 
ers feel that the freedom of their 
press is not endangered, it seems 
likely that the alarums come mainly 
from the metropolitan publishers. 
Nevertheless, attacks on the Roose- 
velt administration for its purported 
animosity toward the press are com- 
mon in Kansas newspapers. 

Do the publishers feel a sense of 
inadequacy when confronted by 
complicated economic problems? Do 
they understand such problems as 
distribution of wealth, soil conserva- 
tion or crop control, or do they in- 
terpret them in a frame of reference 
characterized by such ambiguous 
symbols as “radicalism,” the “Ameri- 
can system,” “freedom” and “indi- 
vidualism”? Since some 2,000,000 
persons have their agenda of infor- 
mation and opinion prepared by 
these men, an attempt was made to 
reach a partial answer in the state- 
ment “I often feel the need for 
knowing more economics for my 
job.” 89.8 per cent agreed, 8.5 per 
cent disagreed, and 1.6 were uncer- 
tain. Twelve did not answer.” 

Salaries of Kansas newspaper 
workers are low; the shops small; the 
work strenuous. However, the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild has made lit- 
tle headway; in fact, there is some 
doubt as to whether it could func- 
tion under such conditions. In light 

*® 86.6 per cent of the Washington corre- 


spondents agreed with the same statement. 
Cf. Rosten, op. cit., p. 162. 
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of these facts, what is the publish- 
ers’ attitude toward the Guild? 

“I favor some kind of a newspa- 
per guild.” 44.2 per cent disagreed, 
39.8 per cent agreed, 15.9 were un- 
certain. 

“Newspaper men are individual- 
ists and craftsmen, not in a class 
with labor.” 85.1 per cent agreed, 9 
per cent disagreed and 5.7 per cent 
were uncertain. 

“Tt is unethical for newspaper men 
to organize into unions.” Use of the 
ethical concept changed the results 
somewhat. 42.2 per cent agreed, 42.2 
disagreed and 15.5 were uncertain. 

“Newspaper men should not strike, 
nor use the threat of strike.” Here is 
something more definite than ethics. 
The results were: 66.9 per cent 
agreed, 21.4 per cent disagreed and 
11.6 per cent were uncertain. 

“A good newspaper man doesn’t 
need a guild; it is organized for the 
lazy, the incompetent or the medi- 
ocre.” 55.7 per cent agreed, 26.5 per 
cent disagreed and 17.6 per cent 
were uncertain. 

“A guild would make reporters 
partisan in treating labor news.” 
58.9 per cent agreed, 18.7 per cent 
disagreed and 22.3 per cent were un- 
certain. 

“It would become too radical.” 
47.8 per cent agreed, 25.5 per cent 
disagreed, 26.5 per cent were uncer- 
tain. 

“The guild plan in the small com- 
munity is unworkable.” 63 per cent 
agreed, 14.4 per cent disagreed and 
22.5 per cent were uncertain. 


f . Se 
¥VH. Conclusion 
Here then we have a social and 
economic picture of the Middle 
Western publisher in a typical state. 
Ignoring numerous differences, we 
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may say that he is 46 years old an 
is born and educated in his own 


state, generally in a small town. His ': 


father is likely to be an articulate 
member of the “white collar” class 
—often a newspaper man himself— 
with an income of approximately 
$2,500. The son starts contributing 
to his own support at about 15 years 
of age; when he is approximately 19 
years old he is self-supporting. 

The typical publisher at the age 
of 25 marries a woman from the 
professional or student class and 
rarely obtains a divorce. He be- 
comes the father of several children 
and lives an outwardly tranquil 
domestic life. He prefers one church 
and attends fairly often. 

As to education, he completes 
grade school and usually finishes 
high school. Among the 30 per cent 
who hold a college degree there is 
little specialization, the social sci- 
ences being generally ignored. Usu- 
ally the publisher in this group at- 
tends an institution within the state 
and almost never pursues graduate 
study. 

Usually the publisher enters jour- 
nalism through choice or through 
contact with someone working on a 
newspaper. Nearly as many publish- 
ers come to ownership through the 
back shop as through the front of- 
fice. Although there are numerous 
irritations concerned with the job, 
the typical publisher is satisfied with 
the community field and would en- 
ter newspaper work again if given 
the opportunity. 

Extremely little reading of maga- 
zines or books is done. Periodicals of 
the entertainment type are by far 
the most popular; those which might 
contribute to professional compe- 
tency take second place. Many 


p 
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newspapers are perused but almost 
none from outside of the state. Few 
publishers contribute editorial ma- 
terial to publications other than their 
newspapers. 

And yet the average publisher has 

a stable economic status. His income 
may be set at $2,400, although many 
are far above and far below that 
figure. His newspaper usually _is 
worth approximately $10,000 on his 
own estimate. The publisher’s in- 
come is twice as large as the aver- 
age annual income for the whole 
region. 
3 His investments and business po- 
sitions in outside enterprises are not 
extensive, although he often fills an 
official position such as councilman 
or postmaster. Membership in soci- 
eties and clubs is very common, the 
most popular being the civic or 
“booster” type. 

The publisher generally is an in- 
dividualist. He is opposed to govern- 
ment ownership and to government 
regulation, even when the latter ap- 
plies to the touchy farm problem. 
However, this attitude changes in 
respect to far-off “big business.” 
He distrusts the great corporate 
structure and thinks the government 
should regulate it. He believes the 
United States should stay out of 
European affairs and that the war 
debts should be paid. He opposes a 
newspaper guild, but, on labor prob- 
lems generally, he shows consider- 
able uncertainty. 

The typical publisher does not feel 
competent to deal with profound 
contemporary economic problems; 
they are too complicated. He thinks 
newspapers in general are too full of 
sensational news. Community jour- 

Continued on Page 378 





Philadelphia Newspapers 
And the O’Connor Case 


By J. Douglas Perry 


Mr. Perry’s examination of a cause célébre in 
Philadelphia is the third in the QuarTERLY’s 
studies of what appears to have been newspa- 
per mistreatment of criminal cases. Mr. Perry is 
a member of the staff of the Department of 
Journalism, Temple University. 


ISAGREEMENT by newspaper 
readers with the verdict in crim- 

inal trials has occurred countless 
times in the United States. Indeed, 
outraged feelings and violent protest 
have often followed a jury’s pro- 
nouncement. What the newspaper 
readers have seen as indubitable evi- 
dence and what the jury has found 
legally admissible have, in other 
words, been widely at variance. 

Why? Have the sources of infor- 
mation on which the public relies— 
the newspapers—been at fault? Has 
newspaper treatment, rightly or 
wrongly, been such as to evoke the 
swirl of partisan spirit that re- 
nounced the court’s verdict? 

Examination of the facts in one 
such case will not set the answer 
for all. But such examination may 
point up some of the reasons for 
differences of opinion, and perhaps 
suggest similar examinations. If 
enough were made, it would be pos- 
sible to reach generalized conclu- 
sions. 

The facts in the case in point are 
these: 

Late in the afternoon of Septem- 


ber 6, 1937, Joseph C. Glenn, ac- 
countant, found the body of his five- 
year-old daughter, Nancy, lying 
face-down in a puddle of mud and 
water on a lonely road some dis- 
tance from his home in West Oak 
Lane, Philadelphia suburb. After po- 
lice investigation, the coroner’s jury 
returned a verdict of accidental 
death, and the story seemed closed. 

It re-opened on the night of No- 
vember 21 with the arrest of Mary 
Keenan O’Connor, nineteen years 
old, daughter of Robert S. O’Con- 
nor, Philadelphia high school teach- 
er. The O’Connors for several years 
had been neighbors of the Glenns. 
Mary, an only child, interested in 
sports and an athlete herself, had 
been a student of physical educa- 
tion. On the night of her arrest, de- 
tectives said, she dictated a confes- 
sion which she refused to sign but 
which said that she struck Nancy to 
the ground in a fit of anger caused 
by the child’s teasing, then fled in 
fear, believing the little girl to be 
dead. Held as a material witness 
was Mrs. Marie Kibler Phillips, 
twenty-five years old, also an ath- 
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lete and recently married. It was to 
her, as friend and confidante, that 
Mary related her connection with 
the death of the Glenn child the 
day after it happened. 

When the O’Connor case came to 
trial on February 14, Mary faced 
an indictment that included charges 
of first and second degree murder 
and voluntary and involuntary man- 
slaughter. She pleaded not guilty to 
each. Her attorney contended it was 
accidental death that had overtaken 
the Glenn child. The admitted blow, 
he sought to show, was struck with 
neither premeditation nor malice. 
His reasoning was that the coroner’s 
physician had said Nancy died by 
drowning, but that Mary did not 
drown her. The prosecutor tried to 
convince the jury that a brutal at- 
tack on a child presumes intent of 
doing great bodily harm. He point- 
ed to testimony from which he said 
the jury must infer that Nancy’s 
face was held in the water, and he 
stressed evidence of flight which 
would indicate guilt. 

The verdict was acquittal on all 
counts. Public protest took form in 
hundreds of telephone calls to the 
newspapers, to the offices of public 
officials, and to the homes of prin- 
cipals in the case. One estimate was 
that fifty calls an hour were re- 
ceived for a time in the office of the 
district attorney. Newspapers re- 
ceived indignant letters in such vol- 
ume that they found it impossible 
to print more than a representative 
few. Almost a week elapsed before 
the tide of protest gave evidence of 
receding. 

This study of the treatment of 
facts in the case, as they passed 
through the filter of the public 
press, extends from September 7, 
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the day after the death of Nancy 
Glenn, to March 1 when an investi- 
gation of the case by a state legis- 
lative commission, meeting in closed 
session, was well under way. The 
five Philadelphia newspapers ex- 
amined for this period are the Eve- 
ning Bulletin, the Evening Public 
Ledger, the Daily News (evening 
tabloid), the Inquirer (morning and 
Sunday) and the Record (morning 
and Sunday). 


ROM the beginning, the inci- 

dents of the case were of a char- 
acter that enabled the public to 
identify itself easily with the dra- 
ma. No great social distance sepa- 
rated the mass of newspaper readers 
and the Glenns, a middle-class fam- 
ily living in a modest suburb. In ev- 
ery home where there was a child or 
the memory of a child, of the ap- 
proximate age of Nancy Glenn, 
there was probably a degree of 
ready sympathy for the grief-strick- 
en parents. 

Even so, a story like this may 
not realize its full possibilities un- 
less a malefactor, suspected or ac- 
cused, can be uncovered. There was 
some evidence that the child’s death 
might have been caused by an acci- 
dent, and most of the newspapers 
reported such evidence adequately. 
More conspicuous, however, were 
the theories of death by human 
agency. The types of killers impli- 
cated were those on which, by rea- 
son of the familiarity of the stereo- 
types, public vengeance could fast- 
en most easily. 

The Record levelled suspicion at 
“hoboes.” “Murdered Near Hobo 
Jungle” read the caption over a two- 
column cut of Nancy and her dog 
on the morning of September 7. The 
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Evening Bulletin denied that a hobo 
jungle was nearby, but added that 
a “squatter” was being sought for 
questioning. In the Evening Public 
Ledger, the object of search was “a 
foreigner, known only as Sam.” He 
was not in his “shack” when detec- 
tives called, “but a 16-gauge double- 
barrel shotgun, fully loaded, was 
found hidden among his scanty ef- 
fects. . . . The shack-dweller, whose 
absence may be significant, police 
said, cultivates a truck patch about 
the place.” Incidentally, the front- 
page makeup of this edition of the 
Ledger strengthened the suggestion 
that the child had been the victim 
of a sex offender. Directly beneath 
a two-column cut of Nancy was a 
two-column story telling of the re- 
turn to their home of two children 
who had been “criminally assaulted.” 

The Daily News went further by 
linking the two unrelated stories un- 
der a front-page headline: 3 BA- 
BIES KILLED HERE BY TWO 
SEX FIENDS. The rest of the page 
was given to a picture of Nancy and 
to another of police searching for 
the other children (who later were 
returned alive). The legend under 
this layout was: “Murderous fiends 
preyed on small children here, claim- 
ing 3 victims to satisfy their de- 
praved lust.” 

Thus did the making of a public 
attitude have its beginning before 
the arrest of anyone. 

Mary Keenan O’Connor’s arrest 
gave this attitude something more 
tangible to feed on than did uni- 
dentified “sex fiends,” “hoboes” of 
doubtful authenticity, and the “for- 
eigner, known only as Sam.” The 
Inquirer broke the story on No- 
vember 22 under this unequivocal 
headline: 
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Glenn Child’s 
Killing Solved; 
College Girl 
Admits Crime 
Assumption of guilt was almost as 
strong in presentations by the other 
papers. 

The delineation of the girl given 
to readers immediately after her ar- 
rest was that of a person callous, 
brutal, self-willed. The Record in 
the issue of November 23 spoke of 
the quarrels she was said to have 
had with small children in her neigh- 
borhood: 

In one of those quarrels, Joseph 
Glenn, Jr., older brother of the girl 
she is charged with slaying, bit her 
severely on the finger. That was three 


years ago but an infection from the bite 
never healed. 

Neighbors said they knew her as the 
self-willed, only child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert S. O’Connor, well-to-do couple. 


The “well-to-do” father’s salary 
was $2,625 a year, a later hearing 
on bail revealed. The unconfirmed 
rumor of the bitten finger that nev- 
er healed was the subject of fre- 
quent newspaper reference as a pos- 
sible explanation of motive for the 
slaying. 

The Record described Mary’s ap- 
pearance at the preliminary hearing 
in this manner: 

. . . there was no worry in her slate- 
gray eyes. 

She squared her muscular shoulders 
and sat through the long hearing more 


coolly than almost anyone else pres- 
ONE: << 3 

But that, detectives said, was be- 
cause her conscience was unburdened 
for the first time in ten weeks. 


The Inquirer quoted unnamed 
neighbors to the effect that neither 
Mary nor her parents had found 
congenial friends in the section in 


which they lived. The Bulletin said 
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“friends” spoke of the “many quar- 
rels with ‘the kids’” which the girl 
had at the summer camp where she 
had been a counsellor. The Ledger 
headlined in this way another inter- 
view with an anonymous informant: 


Girl Fought at Drop of Hat, 
Friend of O’Connors Says 


A story in the Daily News includ- 
ed this description: 


Neighbors, not loath to talk of the 
girl, charged that she long had been 
known in Merchantville, N. J., her 
home town, as a neighborhood bully, a 
veritable Amazon who trounced girls 
and boys alike and rode to church on 
her bicycle... . 

She was surly of countenance and 
rarely had a word or smile for the 
neighborhood. She discouraged friend- 
ships, avoided everyone, and preferred 
the companionship of her collie dog, 
which alone, neighbors said, received 
humane treatment at her hands... . 
She played football or swung a 50- 
pound chunk of ice with equal ease. 
But combined with that strength, it 
was said, was a vicious temper. 


The terms “Tarzan” and “Tom- 
boy” were to become favored head- 
line designations for the girl in some 
of the papers, notably the Inquirer 
and the Ledger, and also identifica- 
tion tags for her in the news stories. 


N A more direct appeal for puni- 
tive action in the O’Connor case, 
the Daily News printed an editorial 
on November 23 under the caption 
“Show "Em They Can’t Get Away 
With Murder” which said in part: 

There is more than a hint that there 
is more to the circumstances that led 
to the killing of the child than has yet 
been revealed. 

Whatever the ultimate revelations 
happen to be, this is a case that calls 
for prompt action. 

Potential killers must be made to un- 
derstand they cannot get away with 
murder, no matter what the causes 
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might be. We can’t imagine anything 
that a tot of five could do that would 
justify this crime. 


As this editorial intimates, there 
had been “more than a hint,” in the 
public statements of police and pub- 
lic officials and in newspaper innu- 
endoes, that there were homosexual 
propensities in the prisoner that 
would account for the slaying of 
Nancy Glenn. The day after her ar- 
rest the Ledger printed an interview 
with a detective, member of the 
mayor’s “sex squad,” who had been 
questioning Mary. 

“Murphy admitted touching on 
the sex question,” the story read 
“He said the prisoner told him she 
kissed a girl once.” 

Entry into the case of Mrs. Phil- 
lips, confidante of Mary O’Connor. 
brought a sharper focus on this 
angle of the newspaper story; and 
the gingerly handling of the topic 
ended when the mayor called news- 
paper men to his office on Novem- 
ber 24 and read a statement saying 
he would cause issuance of war- 
rants charging “two young women 
who have been mentioned in the 
case with abnormal practices.” All 
the Philadelphia papers gave full 
coverage next day to this turn in 
the story. The Inquirer said: 

The new evidence, which one detec- 
tive privately asserted will “rip the 
cover off this case,” led the Mayor tc 
infer Nancy Glenn was killed in resist- 
ing erotic advances... . 

Ever since the arrest of “Tarzan” 
O’Connor, there has been a behind-the- 


scenes, rather carefully concealed belief 
that a “sex angle” would crop up. 


The same paper carried an interview 
with Mrs. Glenn on this develop- 
ment and included in the story this 
quotation from the mother of the 
dead child: 
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Everyone admits Mary was a very 
queer girl. She never went with boys. 
She is masculine and has hands like a 
man. Something is wrong when a girl 
spends all her time on athletics. 

The story in the Bulletin added this 
excerpt to quotations from the 
mayor: 

“We always have doctors examine 
all sex cases so we can protect the 
public against them. 

“We have made a thorough checkup 
of the life of the O’Connor girl at Camp 
Happy’’—here the Mayor paused, then 
added—‘“and at other places.” 

All this gave increased significance 
to a two-column cut used by the 
Inquirer on November 26 portray- 
ing the two girls standing on the 
beach in bathing suits with their 
arms around each other. The legend 
beneath the picture said: 

This exclusive photograph of Mary 
O’Connor, 19-year-old college student, 
shown at left with her intimate friend, 
Mrs. Marie Kibler Phillips, was taken 
last August at Beach Haven, N. J., 
where they spent a weekend together. 
This was before the marriage of the 
former Temple University and Olympic 
star earlier this fall. 

With several days elapsing be- 
tween the issuing of the mayor’s 
statement and the obtaining of the 
warrants, some of the papers found 
time to take second thought on the 
validity of the mayor’s evidence. 
The only affidavit he was known to 
possess had been attested by a man 
with a criminal record extending 
over ten years, during which time, 
according to the newspapers, he had 
been arrested seven and convicted 
six times on various charges. 

The warrants were issued, how- 
ever, November 27. The story in 
the Record next morning related 
how an emissary of the mayor had 
“shopped around” for a magistrate 
who would believe the affiant (Tun- 


ney, by name). Two magistrates, 
said the Record, declined to issue 
the warrants on the ground that 
they could not take the word of 
Tunney against that of two young 
women of good repute. 

When the charges were summarily 
dismissed, as they were, for lack of 
evidence, the Inquirer echoed the 
note of derision that had crept into 
the reporting of this phase of the 
case. Its story described the hearing 
as “almost farcical” and referred to 
“this doleful anti-climax of promises 
of overwhelming evidence.” The ed- 
itor of the Daily News, in a personal 
column conducted by him, absolved 
his paper in this manner: 

From time to time there are ques- 
tions which come up which are beyond 
the pale of what we consider the 
boundary of right and wrong. 

t week was one of those times. 

The mayor went out on a limb in the 

case of the murder of the little child. 

He dragged other people into it and in 

a nasty way. He may have been war- 

ranted in what he did, but the Daily 

News refused to go along. We spared 

our readers this and we believed we 

were justified. 

It is interesting to note the de- 
gree of truth in this statement. The 
Daily News had done its full share 
toward depicting Mary O’Connor as 
a swaggering, unwomanly bully, but 
when actual charges of abnormal 
sexual practices were preferred, this 
paper veered sharply from this angle 
of the story. The facts of the accu- 
sation were presented for the most 
part through the indirect means of 
publishing denials from the accused, 
and the news of the hearing was re- 
duced almost to the statement that 
the girls were exonerated. Inasmuch 
as the Daily News, through its se- 
lection and treatment of news, strives 
for a high degree of sensation and 
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emotional shock, its handling of this 
aspect of the story calls for fuller 
explanation than the editor gives. 
The character of this paper’s read- 
ing public may afford the most like- 
ly explanation. These readers are in- 
terested in sex; but it must be ele- 
mental orthodox sex. In the mass 
they do not understand the psycho- 
logical and physiological implica- 
tions of a homosexual condition. 
Reading, therefore, of a phenomenon 
so foreign to their thinking and un- 
derstanding is an unpleasant and an 
undesired experience. Editing the 
story in accordance with this feeling 
would then be a natural process. 


S AGAINST the headline name- 
calling (“Tarzan,” “Amazon,” 
“Tomboy”) by which some of the 
papers helped build the concept of 
abnormality, other efforts are to be 
noted which suggest attempts at 
case-study to give an understand- 
able picture of the background of 
the O’Connor girl. The Record, on 
November 24 and 25, printed inter- 
views with a prominent Philadelphia 
jurist, family friend of the O’Con- 
nors, who said Mr. O’Connor had 
told him prior to his daughter’s ar- 
rest that she had acted strangely 
for some time, the father relating 
how she had written notes to teach- 
ers complaining of the conduct of 
Mary O’Connor and signed other 
girls’ names to them. By reason of 
this, the jurist raised the question 
whether the girl might not have 
imagined her role in the child’s 
death for whatever satisfaction she 
could find from being in the public 
eye. 
The Ledger on November 23 pub- 
lished an interview with another 
friend of the family, name not given, 
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who explained the circumstances 
under which the girl had been 
reared. The father, an athlete in his 
college days, wished his only child 
to develop a strong body. He super- 
vised her play and encouraged her 
flair for sports. The narrator said a 
strong bond of attachment grew be- 
tween father and daughter, and the 
latter achieved proficiency in the 
same sports in which he had ex- 
celled as a young man—baseball, 
basketball and track. This story ob- 
viously was pointed to explain the 
masculine characteristics of the 
young woman which had been 
stressed in previous news accounts. 

These efforts to supply under- 
standable backgrounds, however, 
were buried in the voluminous ma- 
terial published on other aspects of 
the case and might have been 
missed both by the type of reader 
who scans only headlines and the 
kind who reads more carefully. 

Newspapers long have been criti- 
cized for using a circus technique 
in reporting the fact-finding pro- 
cedures of agencies of justice. Over- 
looked has been the fact that these 
circuses often have been stage-man- 
aged by public officials, police offi- 
cers, attorneys and others with an 
immediate or ultimate stake in the 
result of the prosecution. The real 
criticism of the newspapers is that 
they have permitted themselves to 
be used as the tools of these per- 
sons. Because “names are news,” 
they have been ready to publish 
statements by public officials and 
police executives regardless of the 
irrelevance and ex parte nature of 
the declarations. Some of these were 
seen in the preliminaries to the 
O’Connor trial. 

With Mary’s acquittal in Febru- 
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ary, statements to the press from 
everybody concerned appeared in 
such number that a second trial by 
newspaper statement seemed in 
progress. The attorney who prose- 
cuted the case deplored the verdict. 
Most of the jurors had statements 
to make defending themselves by 
condemning the prosecution, blam- 
ing the judge’s instructions or find- 
ing fault with their fellow jurymen. 
The mayor charged “some powerful 
influence” was behind the acquittal 
and demanded an investigation of 
the judicial system, including the 
district attorney’s office. Tying up 
his statement with political aspira- 
tions, he was quoted by the Inquirer 
of February 24 as saying that his 
platform in the gubernatorial cam- 
paign was being widened to include 
judicial reforms which “would have 
prevented the O’Connor case from 
becoming a closed book.” Next day 
the chairman of the state legislative 
commission made an oblique reply 
through the press which included 
this statement: “Because of the 
great demand of the general public 
which is sincerely interested . . . and 
not because of those who seek fur- 
ther self-publicity, we feel it will be 
our duty to investigate.” 

An unnamed member of the com- 
mission was quoted by the Inquirer 
of February 28 as the author of a 
statement that the mayor was “one 
official responsible for the fiasco, 
since he personally took charge of 
the investigation shortly after the 
body of the child was found... .” 

Thus as spring came on the battle 
of newspaper statements went on 
intermittently until weariness and 
confusion had ended the public’s in- 
terest. 

The effect was to draw the center 
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of attention from a judicial prob- 
lem to episodes of personal conflict. 
A further effect, insofar as the state- 
ments were of an ex parte nature, 
was to affirm a public attitude con- 
ceived in prejudice. Some of the 
news treatment contributing to this 
already has been considered. Other 
phases may be added. 


OMETIMES the fault seemed 

to lie in careless editing. The 
day after Mary was arrested, the 
Bulletin printed a picture of her 
parents with this caption: “Their 
Daughter Confessed a Murder.” Ex- 
amination of the unsigned statement 
which a detective said the girl dic- 
tated indicates at once that there is 
no clear-cut admission of murder. 
The principal question to come be- 
fore the court in the subsequent 
trial concerned the character of 
homicide involved. 

More frequently a story was slant- 
ed by deliberate injection of the 
writer’s opinion. The Daily News, 
on February 14, the day that Miss 
O’Connor’s trial opened, began its 
story with this interpretation of the 
defendant: 

Wearing demure feminine garments 
and masking her quick temper and 
tomboy ways, Mary Keenan O’Connor, 
19, will enter Room 653, City Hall, to- 
day to go on trial for the slaying of 
little Nancy Glenn. 

As part of the sharp alteration in 
her personality . . . Mary will reveal 
none of the traits which were hers last 
Labor Day when her golden-haired, 5- 
year-old neighbor met death... . 


Much of the slanting was achieved 
by sentimental stereotyping. The 
Daily News, on November 24, de- 
scribed Mrs. Glenn going about her 
housework, “her heart gnawing with 
the pain of a mother’s suffering.” 
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When came time for Mrs. Glenn to 
testify in Mary’s trial on February 
15, she was, for the Bulletin, the 
“little figure in black” and the 
“mother of the little neighborhood 
pet” who “weepingly told of the last 
time she saw Nancy alive.” 
Indication that the newspapers 
were concerned with a good story 
and not with persecution was seen 
when Mary’s day in court arrived. 
Public interest had been captured; 
it no longer was necessary to bait it 
with tricks of cliché. With only 
slight exception she was pictured 
fairly and sometimes sympatheti- 
cally. The opening of a story in the 
Inquirer on February 18 illustrates: 
It was no tousle-haired tomboy, no 
“Tarzan” girl who stepped forward and 
took the witness stand yesterday when 
a court officer in Room 653, City Hall, 
cleared his throat and called out, 
“Mary O’Connor.” 
It was a pale, swollen-eyed girl, 19 
years old, in the worst jam in her life 


and scared to death. 


But it was too late now. The pub- 
lic which reads and runs had made 
up its mind. Its finding was based 
on a few elemental facts overlaid by 
other concepts passed along by the 
newspapers which, unlike the courts, 
are not bound by rules of evidence. 

A little girl was dead. That was a 
matter of record. A young woman 
struck her to the ground in a fit of 
anger, she said. That was a matter 
of record, too. This young woman 
was quarrelsome, brutal, unfriendly. 
That was a matter of opinion among 
some. Her interests, attitudes and 
manner of life were not conformable 
to those of other young women of 
her age. That was a matter of be- 
lief among some. She had engaged 
in practices that were not well un- 
derstood by many but were abhor- 
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rent to all. That was a matter of 
unconfirmed hearsay. Lawyers could 
quibble about malice, premeditation, 
reasonable doubt, intent to do great 
bodily harm; but the verdict in the 
court of public opinion, based on 
facts, beliefs and rumors, was 
“guilty.” 

The impact of the official verdict 
of “not guilty” on the popular find- 
ing took form in protest that was 
audible first in the corridors outside 
the courtroom but was sounding 
through the city by nightfall. Even 
so, there was evidence that some of 
the papers which had had part in 
sowing the wind of protest had not 
reckoned on the whirlwind. The day 
after Mary’s acquittal, the editor of 
the Daily News expressed this mild 
reaction to the verdict: 

The only way to look at the O’Con- 
nor verdict is to picture the girl as your 
own daughter or sister. Accidents do 
happen. In a fit of anger things may 
result that none of us intended. If 
punishment would bring the dead child 
back, then would be some merit behind 
the demands for the pound of flesh. 

Three days later, with the hounds 
of public fury in full cry, this same 
paper said editorially: 

If there ever was a need for the spe- 
cial grand jury now conducting investi- 
gations of this and that here, it is for 
a thorough sifting of the Mary O’Con- 
nor case. Certainly this girl who was 
freed of the death of five-year-old 
Nancy Glenn has put the city’s courts, 
District Attorney’s office and the entire 
system of justice on trial. 

Most of the other papers likewise 
were not sufficiently stirred to edi- 
torialize on the verdict until several 
days had elapsed and they began to 
feel the full pressure of public opin- 
ion. An exception was the Record. 
On the morning after the acquittal 
its lead editorial crystallized reader 
sentiment in this wise: 
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The price level of human life in Phila- 
delphia struck a new low yesterday. 

Was the jury utterly befuddled? Or 
had it lost, as a body, every concept 
of right and wrong? 

Who struck the blow that led to 
Nancy Glenn’s death? Mary O’Connor. 
She said so. Here is what she told the 
par 

The editorial ended with this: 

Every Philadelphia parent can take 
this case to his own fireside. 

Instead of Nancy Glenn it might 
have been the child of any of us. 

But Mary O’Connor is free. Scot 
free. 

On the same page was a four-col- 
umn cartoon depicting the jury cy- 
cling over the body of a child, la- 
belled Justice, lying face down in a 
muddy road. 

The Record, and other papers, dis- 
claimed being moved by a spirit of 
vengeance; but as seen in the clos- 
ing paragraphs of the above edi- 
torial, an effort to impress readers 
with a sense of threat to personal 
well-being is discernible. That the 
reader-reaction was often one of in- 
creased vindictiveness against the 
person acquitted may be seen by 
reading the scores of letters concern- 
ing the trial which for a time the 
newspapers were publishing every 
day. This excerpt is from a letter to 
the Daily News: 

God save our children. . . . There 
is a higher judge Mary O’Connor will 
have to face in the hereafter and she 
will not smile so brazenly then. It may 
be that until we all come before God 
to give account of our sins, her mind 
will not have a moment’s peace. 

Another writer to the same paper 
said, “I am the father of four chil- 
dren and if it were my child she 
brutally struck down I am afraid 
I would take the law into my own 
hands.” 


These reversals of court verdict 
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by individual opinion seemed to re- 
flect the natural and expected feel- 
ings of the dead child’s highly 
wrought parents whose post-trial ut- 
terances were spotlighted in most 
of the front-page makeup. The In- 
quirer, on the morning after the 
trial’s close, gave equal display to 
the “verdict” of the aggrieved moth- 
er and the verdict of the jury. The 
former story began: 

“She’s guilty—as guilty as anyone 
can be.” 

Those words tumbled over and over 
again from the trembling lips of Mrs. 
Margaret Glenn... . 

“Mary O’Connor killed my child and 
she did it with premeditation. .. . I 
never expected a verdict like this. 
Everyone knows Mary was cruel to 
children. . . . She beat up my little 
boy when he was only 8 years old, and 
I once saw her hitting a little girl 4 
years old.” 

The identification of the parent’s 
real emotion with the reader’s ca- 
pacity for vicarious feeling was to 
be expected. 


N SUMMARY, then, the ease 

with which this story could be 
dramatized and the reader cast in 
a leading role was a primary factor 
in explaining the public reaction. 
Nancy Glenn somehow became a 
symbol for childhood; her parents 
were plain folk, the kind almost 
everybody fancies himself to be. Be- 
cause of the highly emotional ele- 
ment in the death of this child, the 
antagonist for the story was built to 
represent some of the commonest 
hates and prejudices long before the 
figure could be materialized in a 
person. The antagonist was various- 
ly a “sex fiend,” a “foreigner,” a 
“hobo.” 

Although the person whom the 
police at last produced was a young 
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woman, she had characteristics that 
enabled the newspapers to type her 
in a way not wholly contradictory 
to the preconceived notion. This 
typing was achieved by publishing 
derogatory comment by anonymous 
“friends” and “neighbors.” Repeated 
name-calling in the headlines inten- 
sified the outlines of the stereotype. 
Police theories and suspicions, un- 
supported by sound evidence, were 
published, and sometimes these 
statements were caught into head- 
lines as unqualified fact. Accusations 
of public officials were printed fre- 
quently with no more warrant than 
that given by the importance of the 
name of the person making the 
statement. Pre-trial headlines often 
assumed guilt, and news stories, 
ostensibly factual, were sometimes 
highly colored by the opinions of 
the writers. Finally, public ven- 
geance was fanned by the indignant 
utterances of both aggrieved parti- 
sans and uninformed commentators. 

The five Philadelphia newspapers 
were not equally committed to the 
practices outlined, but no one was 
wholly free of them. 

Besides the positive role played 
by the press, at least two points of 
omission in its presentation should 
be cited. First, it failed to give the 
most intelligent direction to the 
public indignation that followed the 
trial. Readers whose letters were 
published seemed to be thinking 
primarily of Mary O’Connor, the 
person, and to be motivated princi- 
pally by vengeance. One of the ques- 
tions said to have been asked most 
commonly by persons telephoning 
protest was, “Can’t something be 
done about it?”—meaning, appar- 
ently, can’t something be done to 
Mary O’Connor? As a whole, the 
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newspapers failed to make it suffi- 
ciently clear that nothing could be 
done to Mary O’Connor. 

True, the Bulletin in an editorial 
on February 26 explained briefly 
but clearly the principle of previous 
jeopardy as it applied in the O’Con- 
nor case; and the Record said in a 
news story on February 20 and in 
another on February 28 that under 
American law this girl could never 
again be tried for murdering the 
child. But this is not the kind of 
material that catches the headlines. 
These brief allusions, moreover, had 
to compete with column after col- 
umn of charges and counter-charges 
and thousands of words from read- 
ers, most of which seemed to imply, 
at least, that the verdict could be 
altered if outcries were loud enough. 
The result was that these calmer 
statements of an unalterable con- 
dition could not be heard. 

The second point also concerns 
newspaper treatment of post-trial 
developments. It concerns the fail- 
ure to make a studied analysis of 
the case as a whole in order to give 
readers a better understanding of 
what happened and why. The Rec- 
ord, on November 28, printed a fair 
resumé of main developments in the 
case up to that date, but after the 
trial no comparable study of the 
complete story was made. 

A newspaper may cover a base- 
ball game in two ways. It may pub- 
lish a play-by-play account for im- 
mediate consumption in a_ sports 
edition; or for a later issue it may 
give a critical interpretation of the 
game as a whole, highlighting crucial 
moments, minimizing unimportant 
detail and evaluating the elements 
that made for victory or defeat. 


Continued on Page 378 





The Schoolmaster 
Of the Oregon Press 


By George S. Turnbull 


This appreciation of the career of a great Pacific 
coast editor celebrates the centenary of his birth. 
Professor Turnbull, of the School of Journalism, 
University of Oregon, contributed “Some Notes 
on the History of the Interview” to the Quar- 
TERLY in September, 1936. 


OR more than four decades Har- 

vey Whitefield Scott gave to Ore- 
gon journalism an intellectual lead- 
ership. He took the editorial chair 
of the Portland Oregonian only nine- 
teen years after the Oregon City 
Spectator became the first United 
States newspaper west of the Mis- 
souri River. His service ran from 
reconstruction days through the 
fiat-money and free-silver struggles 
and the days of national expansion 
to within four years of the opening 
of the World War. His career gave 
him rank with men like Watterson 
and Medill in national editorial in- 
fluence. 

Harvey Scott was not a news 
man, not a managing editor in the 
usual modern sense. He began his 
newspaper career on the editorial 
page, and to the end was never any- 
thing but an editor. This relative 
limitation, however, has never pre- 
vented the application of superla- 
tives to his accomplishments. Joseph 
Gaston, Oregon newspaper man, rail- 
roader and historian, summed up 
Scott’s achievements in his “His- 


99,1 


tory of Oregon”: 


1Pp. 626-7. 
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The schoolmaster of the press of Ore- 
gon — the one great comprehensive 
mind of the two generations of men 
since the Spectator made its editorial 
bow — was Harvey Whitefield Scott. 
Scott was ... a voracious absorber 
and consumer of all other men’s 
thoughts, writings and works. He was 
equipped by nature to do a great work. 
He read all history, poetry, commen- 
tary and philosophy, embodied it in 
his own mental resources and freely 
gave it out modified to suit the hour 
and promote his own purpose. 

Positive, impatient, energetic, inde- 
fatigable and aggressive, he pushed his 
ideas of political economy, social re- 
sponsibility, and public policy with a 
vigor and ability which has given the 
Oregonian ®* all the reputation it has;— 
and that is nationwide, and equal to 
any other newspaper in the 48 states of 
the union. . . . His service as an edu- 
cator [against the free coinage of silver 
and issues of legal tender currency] was 
the great achievement of his career. 


Scott, a real pioneer, was the son 
of pioneers. Born near Peoria, Il- 
linois, February 1, 1838, to John 
Tucker Scott and Anne Roelofson 
Scott, he came to Oregon as a boy, 
crossing the plains in 1852 and 
reaching Oregon City October 2. In 
1854 he worked in the woods of the 
Puget Sound country while his fam- 


2 Book dated 1912. 
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ily lived on a claim near Shelton. 
While he was on Puget Sound the 
Indian wars broke out, and he served 
with home-guard troops against the 
savages. In 1856, his war service 
over, he returned to Oregon City to 
attend school while living with rela- 
tives. 

The late 1850’s he occupied large- 
ly with working his way through 
school. He attended Pacific Univer- 
sity’s preparatory department (on 
a level with the high schools of later 
days) from December, 1856, to 
April, 1857; attended the academy 
at Oregon City the winter of 1858- 
9; returned that fall to Pacific Uni- 
versity and finished the regular aca- 
demic course there in four years as 
the institution’s first graduate and 
the only member of the class of 
1863. 


It appears to have been young 
Scott’s aim to go into the law, for 
he studied law in 1864 while serving 
as Portland’s first librarian. He con- 
tinued as librarian until his connec- 
tion with the Oregonian on a perma- 
nent basis became assured. 

It is pretty clearly established 
that Mr. Scott became editor of the 
Oregonian in May, 1865. In a signed 
article written for the semi-centen- 
nial of the Oregonian (December 4, 
1900) close to 40 years after the 
founding of the daily, Mr. Scott 
wrote: “His [Simeon Francis’] suc- 
cessor (in 1862) was Amory Hol- 
brook, an able man but an irregular 
worker. After him, John F. Damon, 
now of Seattle, and Samuel A. 
Clarke of Salem were editors. In 
May, 1865, Mr. Clarke resigned, 
and Harvey W. Scott succeeded 
him.” 
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F HIS educational equipment 
for his editorial work, probab- 
ly no one was better fitted to speak 
than Dr. Charles H. Chapman, sec- 
ond president of the University of 
Oregon (1898-99) who for six years 
(1904-10) was an editorial writer un- 
der Mr. Scott. Dr. Chapman credit- 
ed the editor’s vigorous English style 
to his Latin reading.’ While in Pa- 
cific University he had acquired a 
mastery of Latin and a fair com- 
mand of Greek, and his library was 
filled with Latin originals. 

“He wrote,” said Dr. Chapman, 
himself a master of style, “with all 
the precision of the classical authors 
and often with more than their in- 
cisiveness. His Latin taught him to 
shun that diffusive wordiness which 
is the bane of so much common 
writing and gave him the model for 
those condensed and forceful sen- 
tences which never failed to go 
straight to the mark, and pierce it 
when they struck.” In Dr. Chap- 
man’s opinion, Mr. Scott’s classical 
studies sharpened up a mind “ad- 
mirably adapted” to their use. 

Of Mr. Scott’s wide reading all his 
contemporaries have spoken. Dr. 
Chapman‘ notes Gibbon, modern 
Egyptologists, Milton, Hooker, 
Locke, Carlyle, Bishop Berkeley, 
William James and, above all, 
Shakespeare and the Bible. His 
knowledge of the Bible was con- 
stantly shown in his writings, to 
which the scriptures contributed 
more than any other source, even 
the classics. Current best sellers had 
no place in his reading, but he did 
read the best novels. Of poetry he 
was especially fond, and his memory 
was a treasurehouse of poetical quo- 


8 Oregon Historical Quarterly, June, 1913. 
* Loc. cit. 
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tations. “Paradise Lost,” Burns, 
Goethe’s “Faust,” Tennyson he 
could quote interminably. 

His library was one of the largest 
in the West. His marvelous memory 
(Chapman says, indeed, “he seldom 
forgot a passage”) was buttressed 
by his great store of books ready 
at hand. “To one who understands 
and loves books Mr. Scott’s library 
gives a better account of his life 
and thought than any biographer 
could write,” Dr. Chapman con- 
cludes. 

H. K. Hines, another Oregon his- 
torian, wrote in similar vein.’ Not- 
ing the beginning of Scott’s educa- 
tion at Pacific University, Hines 
said that he had reared on it “a 
superstructure of culture and erudi- 
tion that in breadth and strength 
has no superior, if it has an equal, 
on the Northwest coast. The quali- 
ties of Mr. Scott’s mind are capa- 
ciousness, strength, and clearness. 
. . . The logical faculty dominates 
his thinking. . . . Men who think 
profoundly and deeply always ques- 
tion their own opinions if they find 
them counter to his. Still Mr. Scott 
is not what is called a brilliant man. 
He is not an orator. His speech is 

. even hesitating. . . .” 

Neither Gaston nor Hines, of 
course, was referring to the young 
law-student librarian who was called 
in to pinch-hit for Judge E. D. Shat- 
tuck, temporary contributing-editor, 
in the middle sixties. Naturally he 
was then still forming, feeling his 
way. 

The last paragraph of the Ore- 
gonian’s editorial on Lincoln’s assas- 
sination, written by Scott only a few 
days before he became actually the 
editor of the paper, indicates how 


5H. K. Hines, History of Oregon, p. 478. 
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far he had to climb before he would 
merit the praise given him as think- 
er, writer and leader. Plenty of ver- 
bal strength is shown, plenty of fire, 
but this was not the Harvey Scott 
of 1900. Here is the paragraph: 


Upon this fiendish spirit of murder 
which has been sedulously propagated 
and inflamed by the disloyal men and 
the disloyal press of the North, there 
must be meted out the fullest retribu- 
tion. Thousands on thousands have 
fallen as sacrifices to the truculent 
spirit of revenge and hate by which 
this conflict was begun; but of all 
these martyrs, the blood of none calls 
so loudly for vengeance, as that of 
the murdered Abraham Lincoln. Loyal 
men of the North! You know now the 
demoniacal intent of your enemies. 
Mildness and magnanimity will not 
disarm them. Let all who mourn the 
death of noble Abraham Lincoln re- 
solve that the fell spirit which caused 
it shall be eradicated utterly, even if 
the whole race of traitors and assassins, 
must, for that purpose, be destroyed. 


It happens that we can place 
alongside this production of his edi- 
torial childhood another, the prod- 
uct of his mellowed maturity. Com- 
pare with the paragraph just quoted 
the following, taken from his last 
year’s work, published April 14, 1910 
(he died in August); note what years 
of work and study and thought had 
done for Scott as an editorial writer: 


On this night, April 14, forty-five 
years ago, Abraham Lincoln was shot 
by an assassin; a crime as foolish as 
horrible. It changed (not for the bet- 
ter) the whole course of American po- 
litical life, from that day to this, and it 
may be doubted whether we shall ever 
escape from the consequences of that 
horribly mad and criminal act. 

The irrational division of political 
parties today is a consequence of this 
crime; and no one can see far enough 
in the future to imagine when the 
course of our history, set awry by this 
act of an assassin, will resume a ra- 


tional or normal line of action. 
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This paragraph is but an indica- 
tion of the moderation and leniency 
of the Oregonian editor’s spirit to- 
ward the South in the reconstruc- 
tion period. Though he abated noth- 
ing of his earlier abomination of 
state sovereignty and slavery,’ he 
was never reconciled to negro suf- 
frage. As late as August 8, 1907, he 
wrote, “It is not to be denied that 
the evils of indiscriminate negro suf- 
frage in our Southern states are too 
great to be permitted.” 

Another important policy of 
Scott’s was his advocacy of an isth- 
mian canal, treated in frequent edi- 
torials from 1897 on. He commend- 
ed President Theodore Roosevelt for 
seeing that the waterway became an 
American enterprise. 

Scott was decidedly a Hamilton- 
ian in his conception of government 
—an attitude that came out early in 
his career, in editorials taking issue 
with the extreme Jeffersonianism of 
Beriah Brown, editor of the Port- 
land Herald. In an editorial published 
November 1, 1869, the Oregonian 
assailed Jefferson as the “architect 
of state sovereignty.” This view per- 
sisted throughout Scott’s life. Note 
this editorial expression of forty 
years later:’ 

Jefferson was the man who, after the 
formation of the constitution and the 
making of the nation under it, for par- 
tisan purposes set up the claim that 
there was, in fact, no nation, but only 
a league of states that might be aban- 
doned or broken at will. This was the 
Great Rebellion. This was the Civil 
War. He was the evil genius of our 
national and political life. 

If there seems to be a bit of in- 
consistency between Scott the pio- 
neer and individualist, the believer 

® Leslie M. Scott note in introduction to 


“The Oregon Country.” 
7 February 28, 1909. 
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in self-reliance, and Scott the Ham- 
iltonian, with his opposition to Jef- 
ferson’s belief that the least govern- 
ment was the best government, we 
can let it pass without a qualm. 
Great men have never bothered 
about “consistency.” Classic example 
of this is the Louisiana purchase by 
Jefferson, the advocate of “strict 
construction” of the constitution. 
Scott was like Jefferson in this one 
respect, at least: that he’d rather 
be right than consistent. 


In an earlier editorial * Scott ex- 
pressed himself as strongly pro- 
Hamilton as he had pronounced 
himself anti-Jefferson on many occa- 
sions. He wrote: 

To Hamilton the country is chiefly 
indebted . . . more than to all others 

. . . for the creation of a national gov- 

ernment with sufficient power to main- 

tain the national authority. He it was 
who, foreseeing the conflict between 
pretensions of state supremacy and the 
necessary powers of national authority, 
succeeded, in spite of tremendous oppo- 
sition, in putting into the constitution 
the vital forces which have sustained 

it. Appomattox was his victory... . 

The glory of Hamilton is the greatness 

of America. 


WO cardinal principles of Scott’s 

political and economic philoso- 
phy were free trade and sound 
money. In the case of free trade, he 
recognized that the tariff was, more 
or less, a local issue, and that cir- 
cumstances might alter policies. This 
made it possible for him to main- 
tain affiliation with the Republican 
party, though he never yielded on 
the fundamental soundness of free 
trade.’ In the case of sound money, 
however, there was no single hint 
of wavering, no concession to ex- 

§ December 18, 1880. 


® Note the Democrats’ use of this as cam- 
material. 
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pediency, and he regarded green- 
backism and free silver alike as eco- 
nomically unsound and fundamen- 
tally dishonest. Mr. Scott’s feeling 
on both of these issues probably ex- 
plains a certain lukewarmness on 
his part toward William McKinley, 
whose “bimetallism by international 
agreement” policy left him cold and 
whose extreme tariff views also failed 
to warm him. Of McKinley he said:” 


The President’s course has been one 
of indecision and hesitation. It has been 
the course of a politician fearful of the 
effect on his own political fortunes of 
any open and strong utterance or de- 
cided policy. 


His feeling for Grover Cleveland 
stands out in distinct contrast to 
this. He wrote:™ 


A man who performed services to his 
country at a critical time scarcely ex- 
celled by more than two or three of 
our presidents, was Grover Cleveland. 
He was the man for a crisis, and he had 
at once the intelligence, the purpose 
and the firmness to do the work. . . . 
No man of clearer vision, in a peculiar 
crisis, or more resolute to meet the de- 
mands of an occasion, has ever ap- 
peared in our affairs. His second elec- 
tion was one of the fortunate incidents 
of the history of the United States. . . . 
In all its history the act of no states- 
man has been more completely vindi- 
cated by results, and by the recogni- 
tion of his countrymen, than that of 
Grover Cleveland in ridding the coun- 
try of the financial fallacies that at- 
tended the silver fiat money propa- 
ganda. 

By common consent the most con- 
spicuous of many great services ren- 
dered the state by Mr. Scott was his 
steadfast advocacy of the gold 
standard against tremendous pres- 
sures in the free-silver days of the 
nineties. Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Utah all went solidly 


10 Oregonian, December 10, 1899. 
1 June 25, 1908. 
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for silver in 1896; California gave 
Bryan one of its nine electoral votes. 
Oregon alone in the West gave its 
solid electoral vote against the sil- 
ver policy. 

This stand was by no means easy 
for Scott, who was accused of sitting 
in his isolated tower and paying no 
attention to what the state felt. Re- 
publican newspaper support was 
much weakened in that campaign; 
free silver papers sprung up all over 
Oregon; and the Oregonian’s edi- 
torial thunderings were credited 
with the final victory, which, a few 
weeks before, had seemed impos- 
sible. 

The Oregonian fought the move- 
ment after the war to pay its cost 
with greenbacks. In an editorial 
published February 18, 1878, Scott 
said: 

This (the plan to print enough green- 
backs to take up the national debt) 
would be a thorough and logical meth- 
od of carrying out the greenback 
scheme. It would simply be repudia- 
tion of the entire debt; for there would 
be no hope that so great an amount 
of greenbacks would be redeemed; no 
time for redemption would or could 
be specified, and as holders would re- 
ceive no interest, the greenbacks would 
not possess a single quality of value. 
Scott never wavered in his ideas 

on fiat money. Near the end of his 
career he wrote:” 

There is a fundamental error in our 
monetary system. It is the parent of all 
other errors that beset the system. This 
error is the fiat notion of money... . 
But these notes are not money. They 
are merely substitutes for money whose 
value depends on their redeemability in 
gold or the prospect of it. 

He favored establishment of a 
central bank and branches, modeled 
after the United States bank found- 


12 Oregonian, March 8, 1908. 
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ed by Hamilton in 1791 and after 
the government banks of Europe. 
Our people believing they can regu- 
late, by their votes, the value of money, 
and calling notes issued by authority 
of the government money, will not per- 
mit any rational currency or rational 
banking system to be established in the 
United States. . . . It is useless, there- 
fore, to attempt a remedy now for the 
defects of our banking and currency 
system. We shall be compelled to blun- 
der along with the system as it is, and 
to accept the consequences of such fi- 
nancial collapses as it will, at intervals, 
necessarily produce. Sometime we may 
become wise enough to have a great 
central bank, with branches all over 
the country, like the Bank of France, 
whose strength was so great that even 
the commune of Paris, in the ascendant 
in 1871, dared not touch it. 


ELIGION and theology were, it 
is generally agreed, Mr. Scott’s 
favorite subject of thought and writ- 
ing.” This study, apparently, was 
not only an intellectual hobby but 
an outlet for the expression of his 
deeply religious nature. His first few 
years on the Oregonian did not pro- 
duce any volume of this type of 
matter; but from 1875, when he was 
a fairly regular contributor to the 
Pacific Christian Advocate and the 
New Northwest, and 1877, when he 
resumed editorship of the Oregonian 
after a five-year hiatus, and began 
his long series of many hundred edi- 
torials on matters of religious and 
theological thought, right through 
to 1910, when he laid down his pen, 
this type of matter loomed large in 
his thinking and writing. 
Contrary to the attitude of the 
majority of editors, Mr. Scott be- 


18 This observation is made by Alfred Hol- 
man in his section of the Introduction to 
The History of the Oregon Country, made 
up mainly of Scott’s editorials, and by Les- 
lie M. Scott in his preface to his compilation 
of Scott’s writings on ‘Religion, Theology 
and Morals.” 
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lieved matters of religion were fit 
subjects for discussion in the news- 
papers. To the Reverend E. P. Hill, 
Portland pastor, he wrote in 1902: 


Will you pardon me when I say that 
I do not think that the pulpit has the 
sole right to present religious or theo- 
logical opinions to the public? You 
must be aware of the tendency of mod- 
ern critical thought, which studies re- 
ligion from the standpoint of the uni- 
versal history of man, and regards 
Christianity, not as the exclusive and 
absolute religion, nor as the final form 
and ultimate expression of all religious 
truth, but simply as one of the many 
religions of the world. Again, since this 
religion does not contain all truth for 
all men, still less can any one of the 
innumerable “doxies” into which it is 
subdivided. 

As a general newspaper, taking note 
of the movement of the thought of the 
world, the Oregonian cannot ignore a 
subject which has so large a part of 
the progressive world’s attention. . 

The people of the Northwest, during 
25 years, have been accustomed to the 
utterances of the Oregonian, framed on 
these principles . . . not given space 
out of proportion to . . . that given 
other subjects of critical thought. . . . 
After you have obtained more knowl- 
edge of the Oregonian .. . you will 
not be of the opinion that its utter- 
ances tend to subvert the principles of 
religion. 

For materialism, irreligion and 
scoffing he expressed deep dislike. 
He recognized the Roman Catholic 
church as probably the most com- 
fortable church home for those who 
do not want to think about their re- 
ligion but wish rather to “repose on 
authority.” 

As early as 1876 (February 8) 
Scott had expressed himself in terms 
unfavorable to Thomas Paine, the 
idol of so many so-called free think- 
ers in religion. In an article in the 
New Northwest, edited by his sister 
Abigail Scott Duniway, Scott on 
that day referred to Paine as “ir- 
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reverent, flippant, irrational.” Near- 
ly 20 years later (February 6, 1895) 
he expressed himself as follows on 
Paine: 


Every few years a rage of admiration 
for Thomas Paine breaks out, and has 
its ran among a number of our people. 
Paine’s celebrity is due chiefly to the 
fact that his manner is rough, startling, 
violent. Many persons are delighted to 
find furious attacks on old opinions and 
old institutions. Paine does this work 
well. But it is a kind of work that has 
little effect upon the world. Moral in- 
sight Paine had none; of the institu- 
tions of society as the growth of ages, 
which might be slowly and safely modi- 
fied, but could not be upset at once 
and tumbled into chaos without pro- 
ducing the greatest catastrophes for 
mankind, he had no conception. The 
notice he gets from our clergymen is 
often out of proportion to his weight 
in history, and is usually provoked by 
the popular meetings held at intervals 
by those who, in their hero-worship, re- 
flect or flatter themselves. It is, per- 
haps, needless to say that it is not be- 
cause Paine was what is called an “un- 
believer” that the Oregonian does not 
join in this excessive admiration of him. 
It must be remembered that Mr. 
Scott regarded himself as a defender 
of true religion. He found it possible 
to affiliate throughout his life with 
the Congregational church and was 
on terms of friendly understanding 
with many of Portland’s best-known 
clergymen in several denominations. 

With all this in mind, the follow- 
ing excerpt, published in the Ore- 
gonian as an editorial November 19, 
1889, under the heading “Rational- 
ism Not ‘Decay’ of Religion,” is of- 
fered as probably a fair expression 
of what Mr. Scott was trying to ac- 
complish in his many unorthodox 
editorials: 

Men, in increasing numbers, perceive 
that Christianity is not the absolute 
religion, but merely one of the forms 


through which the moral and spiritual 
consciousness of the race is undergoing 
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development. They begin to under- 
stand that religion is greater than any 
form under which it has appeared 
among men, and they question the 
claims of any form of it to an exclusive 
and supernatural character. 

The rationalism on which this atti- 
tude is founded is not irreligious. In 
its best sense it is deeply religious. In 
its estimate of Christianity, it finds 
that the life and work of the founder 
of this great religion were contained 
within purely human conditions. It 
therefore rejects all supernatural pre- 
tensions made in his behalf, and re- 
ceives him as one of the great moral 
and spiritual teachers of the world. In 
this direction the tendency of the 
thought of mankind is irresistible. It 
is supported by an induction gathered 
from the widest range of history and 
experience, by study of the processes 
and steps of the spiritual and moral de- 
velopment of the race, by accumulating 
facts in every department of culture 
and knowledge. Churchmen should not 
mistake this tendency, which is not ir- 
religious, for a sign of general falling 
away from that sense of duty to God 
and regard for man which is the true 
basis of the religious character and re- 
ligious life. The best and surest hold 
that religion possesses is in reconcile- 
ment of the intellectual with the spir- 
itual nature of man. This process or 
result some call “infidelity,” and, see- 
ing it, they bewail the supposed decay 
of religion. Men of the Church will be 
wiser in the next ages. 


Mr. Scott’s study of the Bible, it 
appears, was motivated not merely 
by his interest in theology but by 
his feeling for the greatness of its 
literary style. An editorial of June 
22, 1902, was headed “The Bible the 
Masterpiece of English Prose.” This 
article follows: 

A writer in one of our magazines pre- 
sents a plea for a new English transla- 
tion of the Bible, for the purpose of 
adapting it to modern forms of speech. 
It is argued that the version so long in 
use, since it does not belong to the lan- 
guage of our time, is not suited to ordi- 
nary and common use for the present 


day, and to many is even scarcely in- 
telligible. 
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The old version does, indeed, abound 
with a peculiar phraseology and with 
single words long since abandoned, and 
its style is maintained nowhere else in 
our literature; but these are precisely 
the features that make it impressive, 
concentrate attention upon it and give 
it the sacred character it possesses. 
Through this translation, the Bible 
means more to readers of English than 
to those who use any other tongue. The 
general antique color of the diction per- 
petuates this translation as the literary 
representative of our sacred speech. In 
the literature of any other language, 
there is nothing that corresponds to it. 

It is not too much to say that there 
is no possibility of replacing this ver- 
sion by another. The English Bible 
is the masterpiece of our prose, as 
Shakespeare’s work is of our poetry; it 
beats, not only with the divine impulse 
of its original, but also with that im- 
mense vitality of religious life in the 
days when to our ancestors religion and 
life were identical. In this version we 
have that tremendous reach of emo- 
tion, borne on a style majestic and 
clear, which has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, one of the t forces in 
the movement of history. This English 
Bible is among the greatest of the agen- 
cies in spreading the English language 
throughout the world, and in extending 
the principles of liberty and of juris- 
prudence, that go with it and find their 
expression through it. This view shows 
that missionary work carried on in the 
English tongue throughout the world 
has a field vastly wider than propaga- 
tion of mere ecclesiastical dogma. It is 
introductory to, and part of, a greatly 
wider field of effort and progress. 
Oregon history was another of 


Mr. Scott’s favorite subjects. He 
wrote frequent editorials on histori- 
cal topics, and he served as the first 
president of the Oregon Historical 
Society, organized in 1899. 


HOUGH Harvey Scott was ab- 
sent from the Oregonian five 
years (1872-77) and was connected 
with the Portland Daily Bulletin for 
part of that period, the Bulletin 
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connection was short, not more than 
a few months. He did, however, con- 
tribute editorials over a period of 
two years or so. This part of his 
career is not emphasized by writers 
on Scott and on the Oregonian, who 
appear to regard this connection as 
episodic and not significant. One 
editorial credited to Scott (by Leslie 
M. Scott in his “Index to the Con- 
tents of the Oregonian, 1865-1910”) 
appeared in the Bulletin December 
10, 1872. It came on the heels of 
one of those Republican grand slams 
in national politics, the Grant vic- 
tory of 1872. Under the heading 
“Can These Dry Bones Live?” he 
argued that there was no use trying 
to revive the Democratic party after 
the latest licking. . . . “Nothing,” 
he wrote, “is more common than the 
flippant remark that a party is dead 
because it has been defeated; and 
often the observation is far from 
truth and fact. The Democratic 
party, however, does indeed seem 
moribund; not because it has been 
defeated, but because its ideas and 
theories are totally rejected by the 
American people. The verdict of the 
Civil War appears to be accepted by 
the country as an irrevocable con- 
demnation of the leading ideas of 
the party and hence the futility of 
any attempt to make these dry 
bones live.” 

This was just four years before 
the Hayes-Tilden neck-and-neck race 
of 1876, when the “dry bones” 
seemed upholstered with consider- 
able meat. 

Throughout his life, Scott worked 
so hard, read so much, studied so 
deeply that he had little time for 
the lighter side of life. Even in his 
home, the thing that was singled out 
for comment by such men as Alfred 
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Holman, his associate on the Ore- 
gonian for many years, and Charles 
H. Chapman was his extensive li- 
brary. He cared nothing for sports. 
And yet there is every indication 
that his contacts with his fellows— 
business men, reporters, printers— 
were consistently smooth. Printers 
who worked for him never lost a 
feeling of admiration and personal 
loyalty. To the men on the Ore- 
gonian staff he was “the old man,” 
and this was spoken affectionately. 
He was capable of explosions when 
a pat phrase was ruined by a printer 
and neglected by a proofreader.- But 
this did not always cause a blow-up. 
There was that occasion, related by 
Alan Slauson, Oregonian veteran, 
when, in the early part of a political 
campaign, Scott had quoted the lit- 
erary phrase “We shall meet at Phil- 
ippi.” By the time the printers and 
proofreaders had finished and the 
paper had come out, this phrase 
read, “We shall meet at Philadel- 
phia.” The proofreader’s explanation 
that, as everybody knew, the con- 
vention was to meet in Philadelphia 
that year was offered Scott, who 
threw up his hands in despair and 
let it go at that. 

Scott cared little for dress. He 
had to be reminded when he needed 
a new suit. On one occasion, as Al- 
fred Holman relates, he referred to 
a battered old hat as having 
“reached a perfect development,” 
since “nothing more can happen to 
Some 

Uncompromising as Scott was in 
argument where his principles or 
opinions were concerned, there seems 
little evidence of any personal bit- 
terness. Perhaps the story that is 


%4In biographical article already cited, 
Oregon Historical Quarterly, June, 19138. 
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told of his physical combat with 
James O’Meara gives a bit of a line 
on his essential mercifulness, his 
tendency to “temper the wind to 
the shorn lamb”: In their earlier as- 
sociations, O’Meara, whom he suc- 
ceeded as editor of the Bulletin, and 
he were unfriendly, and one day 
they came to blows. Scott, with his 
towering physique, had no trouble 
getting the smaller O’Meara down 
and holding him on the floor. “Now 
that I have you down,” he is re- 
ported to have said, “I don’t know 
what to do with you.” O’Meara is 
reported to have replied, “Well, if 
the situation were reversed, I'd 
know what to do with you.” This 
may illustrate a difference between 
the two men. There were other dif- 
ferences. 

Scott’s attitude toward Senator 
Mitchell, whom he had always 
fought, usually losing, is another ex- 
ample. When Mitchell won his final 
election to the senate from the legis- 
lature of 1901, Scott took the result 
in the best of humor and told the 
then Governor Geer that he was all 
through fighting Mitchell. The sena- 
tor’s last days, when he was forced 
out of office during the land-fraud 
prosecutions, were free from any un- 
friendliness on Scott’s part. This edi- 
tor was no exponent of the old “Ore- 
gon style” of editorial denunciation. 

Scott’s consistent lifelong friend- 
ship for Judge George H. Williams 
was expressed in a readable editorial 
in the Bulletin January 10, 1874, on 
the occasion of Williams’ withdrawal 
from candidacy for chief justice of 
the United States. “Probably no man 
in America,” he wrote, “was ever 
subjected to a greater storm of abuse 
than has been showered upon Judge 
Williams since his nomination for 
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the chief justiceship. It has been 
simply unnecessary vilification, pro- 
ceeding from a mere love of calum- 
nious speech. . . .” And the conclu- 
sion: “The pitchy storm in passing 
over has left not a spot upon his 
name, and in his own state at least 
he will possess more friends than he 
ever counted before.” 

What might be regarded as “dog- 
matism” on the part of Mr. Scott 
is defined by Alfred Holman as a 
“feeling of intense individual re- 
sponsibility.» Mr. Holman cites an 
incident of the editor’s rebuke of “a 
shallow and pretentious man” who, 
losing an argument with Mr. Scott 
on a financial issue, remarked final- 
ly, in desperation, “Well, Mr. Scott, 
I have as much right to my opinion 
as you have to yours.” Irritated, 
Scott replied sharply, as Holman 
tells it: “You have not... . You 
speak from the standpoint of mere 
presumption and emotion, without 
knowledge, without judgment... . 
I speak from the basis of painstak- 
ing and laborious study. You have 
no right to an opinion on this sub- 
ject; you have not given yourself 
the labors which alone can justify 
opinion. You do not even under- 
stand the fundamental facts upon 
which an opinion should be based. 
You say your opinion is as good as 
mine. It will be time enough for 
this boast when you have brought 
to the subject a teachable mind and 
when you have mastered some of its 
elementary facts... .” 

Mr. Scott’s “feeling of intense in- 
dividual responsibility” was regarded 
as “arrogance” by some fellow edi- 
tors of lesser attainments: for in- 
stance, one to whom Mr. Holman 


4 Oregon Historical Quarterly, June, 1918, 
. 99. 
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refers” as being told by Scott, 
through a friend, “that it is not for 
me to judge of his merits or of his 
title to speak, but say to him for me 
that when he shall have borne the 
burden and carried such honors as 
are attached to the leadership of 
journalism in the country for forty 
years, I will be disposed to concede 
to him a certain equality of privi- 
lege!” 

The thought occurs that this at- 
titude, if accurately quoted, is an 
expression of a contempt for the 
“young upstart,” an impatience of 
anything like youthful inspiration— 
which, after all, is a source of 
achievement often commanding rec- 
ognition from the heavier philoso- 
phizing of the more mature. But 
such a conclusion about Scott would 
hardly stand the test. His disposi- 
tion to let other editorial writers 
on his paper express themselves was 
proverbial, sometimes leading to 
curious inconsistencies of utterance 
by the paper which failed to ruffle 
the editor. There was, too, the occa- 
sion, described by David F. Morri- 
son in Oregon Exchanges“ when the 
great editor stood the acid test of 
tolerance. Mr. Morrison was writing 
editorials on the old Portland Tele- 
gram, then owned by the Oregonian 
publishers. He was warned by C. J. 
Owen, the Telegram’s managing edi- 
tor, that he was running counter to 
Scott’s opinion on one of his sub- 
jects. Morrison was urged to read 
Scott’s editorials in the Oregonian 
on the subject and let himself more 
or less be governed accordingly. 

Morrison took his next Telegram 
editorial on the subject to the Ore- 
gonian’s editor. Scott looked it over, 


16 Loc. cit. 
17 August, 1920. 
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glanced solemnly over his spectacles 
at the writer and barked: “Do you 
believe that?” “Yes.” “Then, by 
God, print it.” 


N HIS centenary year the ques- 

tion is asked: What is Scott’s 
permanent place in the journalism 
of Oregon and of the United States? 
And what would his standing be if 
he were contemporary today? How 
would he hold up in an editorial 
world studded with men like Frank 
I. Cobb and Walter Lippmann and 
Charles R. Miller and Chester Row- 
ell? 

Not only local but national emi- 
nence would still be his, in the opin- 
ion of this writer. 

His educational equipment, his 
constant reading and study, his dis- 
regard for non-essentials, his keen 
analytical faculty, his rugged 
strength, sound judgment, unfailing 
courage, would still, it seems, assure 
him of a ranking near the top. 

Scott’s rugged pioneer spirit would 
have been impatient of what the in- 
dividualists term the paternal pam- 
pering of the people by the present 
national administration. He would 
be an anti on much of the relief pro- 
gram, which would seem to him to 
weaken individual initiative and in- 
dustry. He would see much to com- 
mend in Secretary Hull’s reciprocity 
policy, and the President’s “good 
neighbor” attitude would draw his 
support whenever he did not suspect 
the other fellow of trying to take 
advantage of it. He would have 
found it hard to endure any tinker- 
ing with the monetary system. 

Scott would never be guilty of 
taking a 100 per cent hostile, parti- 
san attitude toward the President 
or his administration because they 
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were not of his party. Note his feel- 
ing for Cleveland, Democrat, and 
his coldness toward McKinley, Re- 
publican. He, a Republican, would 
be critical without carping. 

It seems unquestionable that 
Scott, sturdy old pioneer that he 
was, would have kept pace with a 
changing world, grudgingly perhaps 
but logically; he had the mind, the 
background, the sense of responsi- 
bility. He would not be worried—he 
never was—by the suggestion of in- 
consistency in a change of attitude. 
His conclusions would represent real 
thought by a well-prepared mind, 
kept up to date by keen interest in 
whatever his environment happened 
to be. He would have come to en- 
joy a wider field for his “school- 
mastering” in a day of faster, closer 
communication. 

On the other hand, his contempt 
for graceful writing would have been 
a more serious drawback in this day 
of heightened competition for read- 
er-attention. It was the opinion of 
his associate, Mr. Holman, who has 
been quoted previously here, that 
Scott’s literary style lost something 
by his exclusion of the light touch,” 
the “whimsical slang” which lent 
color to his conversation. The schol- 
ar in him was dominant; he was 
scrupulous of his phrasing, and his 
passion for exactness of statement 
reduced, for the average reader, the 
attractiveness of what he wrote. 

For Mr. Scott the purpose of writ- 
ing was to express thought; his 
phrase “feeble elegance” Mr. Hol- 
man says was used with reference 
to “easy, graceful, purposeless work.” 

Continued on Page 382 


18 Oregon Historical Quarterly, June, 1913. 
p. 114. 





Political News Broadcasts 
In the 1935 British Campaign 


By Ralph D. Casey 


This analysis of electoral news transmitted by 
the British Broadcasting Corporation in the last 
Parliamentary contest was made during the writ- 
er’s residence in England in 1937-38. The study 
is an attempt to arrive at conclusions on the ob- 
jectivity and news coverage of such broadcasts. 


N THE recent State and Congres- 
sional campaigns the air was sat- 
urated with the campaign speeches 
of the candidates. Any one of the 
twenty-six million families in Ameri- 
ca owning a radio receiving set could 
sit quietly at home to judge the fit- 
ness of those offering themselves for 
public approval and to determine 
the soundness of their appeals. Apart 
from that, they could also listen to 
the latest political tidings in the fre- 
quent news broadcasts. 

The effect on listener attitudes of 
the daily news reports with their 
frequent freight of political informa- 
tion has never been measured. Tak- 
ing it for granted that news is nor- 
mally unbiased, the average Ameri- 
can citizen has never taken the 
trouble to subject radio political 
news to a critical analysis, nor is 
he always conscious of the difference 
between commentary on the news 
and the “straight matter” that is 
broadcast from the special news wire 
services of the Press-Radio Bureau, 
the United Press, I.N.S., Transradio 
and other agencies furnished to 
the studio. In truth, he is far more 


likely to read his newspaper in a 
critical spirit than to listen to radio 
news critically simply because he 
has built up attitudes about the 
older agency of communication and 
has not yet accumulated them con- 
cerning radio. 

Students of communication prob- 
lems are fairly familiar with the 
technique of handling speeches by 
political leaders when a General 
Election is in progress in Great Bri- 
tain. The British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, a quasi-governmental in- 
stitution, has a monopoly of the air. 
Before an election it comes to an 
agreement with the major political 
parties and assigns a limited speak- 
ing schedule to each group. When 
there is wrangling and disagreement 
among the party whips over the ten- 
tative schedule drawn up for consid- 
eration, the B.B.C., which has be- 
come a law unto itself in such mat- 
ters, usually makes an arbitrary as- 
signment of time, as it did in 1929. 

But the number of speeches is al- 
ways limited, although since the 
National Government was organized 
the total is larger than in former 
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years. Since the National Govern- 
ment is a union of three parties, 
Conservative, National Labor and 
Liberal National, each group feels it 
must be included, even though to 
the public at large the blanket term 
“National Government” represents 
one unified party. The two major 
Opposition parties, Labor and Lib- 
eral, must have places on the air. 
Such minority groups as the Inde- 
pendent Labor and the Communist 
parties are without representation.’ 

Aside from a national election, 
there are only two other occasions 
when political broadcasts are author- 
ized by the B.B.C. When the na- 
tional budget goes before the House 
of Commons, the estimates are de- 
fended by the Government and at- 
tacked by the Opposition, speakers 
presenting their points of view on 
successive days.’ During the London 
County Elections, the Labor Party 
and the Municipal Reform groups 
(Conservative) have argued the mer- 
its of their respective cases over the 
air. 

The B.B.C. takes the view that 
voters can have a few political 
speeches on the controversies of the 
campaign—but only a few. In the 
matter of its news broadcasts, the 


1Only three speeches were broadcast in 
the 1924 campaign. Twenty speakers ap- 
peared on the air in the 1985 campaign. 

2On the occasions in a General Election 
when party leaders are broadcasting there 
is a tremendous body of listeners at home 
with ears glued to the receiving set. No 
political agent dares schedule an impor- 
tant itical rally during that hour or 
run the risk of gazing sadly at empty 
seats in his assembly hall, unless, of 
course, he informs the voters in the poll- 
ing area he has a radio receiving set in 
the hall which will permit all to hear a 
leader’s address. 

® The schedule of budget broadcasts in 
1988 follows: April 26, Sir John Simon, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; April 27, 
Clement R. Attlee, Labor Party leader; 
April 28, Sir Archibald Sinclair, leader of 
the Liberal Party; April 29, Lt.-Col. D. J. 
Colville, financial secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 
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Corporation attempts a degree of 
neutrality that actually eliminates 
all but the barest details of the cam- 
paign in progress. If they would fol- 
low the developments in the elec- 
toral battle, the charges and counter- 
charges of rival parties, the strategy 
and tactics unfolded during the con- 
test, British voters will turn to the 
press or read the one-sided party leaf- 
lets, broadsheets, booklets showered 
upon them in the various constituen- 
cies. While the political meeting no 
longer dominates the scene due to 
the counter attraction of the cinema, 
sports contests, and other congre- 
gate events, nevertheless meetings 
are still an important propaganda 
medium. 

Since the B.B.C. is so chary of 
reporting political news in campaign 
time, the metropolitan and provin- 
cial newspapers have no real rival 
in reporting the major electoral 
events. Whether they exercise a 
greater influence on voter attitudes 
by this monopoly than do the Amer- 
ican newspapers is, in one sense, de- 
batable. British papers, particularly 
in London, are highly partisan, ex- 
cluding or “playing down” the news 
that does not fit their political 
stereotypes. The American press re- 
veals a greater willingness to print 
campaign news from the political 
camp with which it is out of sym- 
pathy. 

Knowing as many readers do that 
their papers eliminate or “play 
down” opposition political informa- 
tion, British voters may place a dis- 
count on the information that is 
actually served up to them. 


N AN effort to determine the ac- 
tual amount of political news 
that was permitted by B.B.C. in the 
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General Election of 1935 and the 
fairness of the items inserted in the 
regularly scheduled news broadcasts, 
the writer, working in Broadcasting 
House, read and attempted to sub- 
ject to critical analysis the entire 
B.B.C. news report from October 29 
through November 14, election day, 
to November 17 when the last news 
of any timeliness on election results 
was given.‘ November 1 was Muni- 
cipal election day and the B.B.C. 
gave some coverage to this event 
also. 

The following is a summarized 
statement of the news broadcasts 
of any significance whatsoever that 
had to do with the campaign in a 
little more than the two weeks prior 
to polling day. Broadcasts over 
both the Regional and National sta- 
tions are noted. British radio listen- 
ers have the option of listening to 
either a National or Regional pro- 


gram, the B.B.C. providing this al- 


*Parliament was dissolved on October 
25. The election had been decided upon by 
the leaders of the National Government 
earlier in the month. The majority party 
felt it could take advantage of pr rous 
conditions then prevailing in Great Britain 
and the election was justified also on the 
| that sanctions against Italy might 
ail. 


Parliamentary campaigns in Great Bri- 
tain are of short duration, occupying 
about three weeks. 

Prime Minister Baldwin opened the ra- 
dio debates on October 25 with a 
of 20 minutes and concluded them on No- 
vember 8. 

5 The B.B.C. in the period under discus- 
sion gave to the public a summary of the 
news which it received from the four news 
agencies, Reuters, Press Association, oe ' 
change Telegraph and Central News. 
year ago it applied to the British United 
Press for the use of its service. 

The news broadcasting department is or- 
ganized with a chief news editor, an as- 
sistant, and eight or ten sub-editors who 
take the news received on teleprinter ma- 
chines and put it into broadcasting bulle- 
tin form. 

The contents of the news bulletins are 
not always confined to material received 
from the agencies. Personal narratives, 
eye-witness accounts, news commentaries, 
sound records of events and other fea- 
tures are often included. 
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ternate choice for the sake of vari- 
ety. 

Octoser 29, Regional, 10 p.m. Re- 
marks by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury praising the India Act were 
quoted under “Things Said Today,” 
a feature of some news interest 
which was then a part of the B.B.C. 
program.® 

Of this Parliament which is now dis- 
solved, beyond all question history will 
relate that its greatest measure .. . 
has been the passage of the largest, 
most elaborate and most far-reaching 
constitution reform act which has ever 
been submitted to the Parliament of 
this country. 

The October 30 broadcasts con- 
tained only the story of the appeal 
to the political parties of the Brit- 
ish Legion (counterpart of the Ameri- 
can Legion) for a truce in election- 
eering on Armistice Day, a request 
that was not granted. The broadcast 
contained an appeal to listeners to 
support Poppy Day, fathered by the 
Legion. 

Octoser $1, Regional, 10 p.m. A 
“straight news” broadcast of a dis- 
agreement within the Independent 
Labor Party was included among 
other items. 

There is a split in the London In- 
dependent Labor Party. A number of 
leading members, two of which are as- 
sociated with the “New Leader,” have 
decided to leave the I-L.P. and apply 
for membership in the Communist 
Party. The rebels call themselves a 
“revolutionary policy committee” and 
in a statement issued from an address 
in Poplar they denounce the I.L.P. as 
a reactionary body. The I.L.P.’s poli- 
cy, they say, is leading to disunity of 
the workers’ forces, and, by splitting 
the anti-National Government vote in 


6In a strict sense, “Things Said Today” 
was not a yest of the budget of a 
news” but it was based on the news. 
choice of what to include was a matter of 
exercising “news judgment” of what was 
interesting and important. 
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various constituencies, is paving the 
way for a period of National Govern- 
ment rule. They denounced the lead- 
ers of the I.L.P. for taking a line of 
“Passive and individual resistance 
which robs the workers of the power 
to fight as a class.” 


Novemser 1, National, 6 p.m. 
One item dealt with the Municipal 
election taking place in 365 cities 
and towns. The other centered on 
General Election news. In part the 
item on the Municipal election read: 

Four years ago the General Election 
immediately preceded the local elec- 
tions; this time the positions are re- 
versed. In 1931 the Labor landslide 
was reflected in the Municipal Elec- 
tions, but it is doubtful, in the usual 
lack of enthusiam showed by the av- 
erage Municipal voter, whether to- 
day’s results will accurately reflect the 
political sentiment of the nation... . 
The item on the National cam- 

paign led off with a statement of 
the number of straight fights the 
National Government would have in 
the divisions with Labor, with Lib- 
erals and with Independents, and 
the number of three-cornered con- 
tests involved. It concluded: 

The Independent Labor Party in 
London made a _ statement today 
about its lost members, who, calling 
themselves the “Revolutionary Policy 
Committee” have left to join the 
Communist Party. The LL.P. says 
“the party is much healthier without 
these 50” and it points out the irony 
of the claim of the seceding group to 
be revolutionary, since they are now 
leaving to support the Labor Party in 
the Election! 

National, 9:30 pm. This was a 
brief news item announcing the Mu- 
nicipal election. 

National, 11:15 p.m. Certain re- 
sults of this election were announced. 

Regional, 10 p.m. A minor report 
on the Municipal Election, together 
with a statement under “Things 
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Said Today” by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on the General Election. 


The test of a democracy it whether 
its citizens exercise their right to vote 
intelligently, deliberately and with a 
sincere concern for the common good; 
the Christian citizen will add—as in 
the sight of God. Here is a call to 
prayer; there is something very solemn 
in the thought of a great nation being 
summoned to fulfill the highest respon- 
sibility of citizenship. It is in this spirit 
that we must meet this duty of voting 
on November 14. 


Novemser 2, National, 6 p.m. 
This summary of the Municipal 
election is a quite unbiased state- 
ment of the result. 


Latest figures in the Municipal Elec- 
tion results confirm last night’s impres- 
sion of a loss of ground for Labor. . . . 
In 1931, the year of the National Gov- 
ernment’s election, Labor suffered 
heavily, losing over four hundred seats. 
Since then Labor has _ recovered 
strength from year to year. Last year, 
for instance, when the Labor boroughs 
were being contested, Labor’s net gain 
was one hundred and ninety-five seats. 

This year Labor had to defend a 
wide front, over five hundred and six- 
ty seats, or about two hundred and 
fifty more than last year. In many 
places Labor was up against a strong 
coalition of Conservatives and Liber- 
als under a non-Party label. . . . 


Items on the other news broad- 
cast of November 2 were similarly 
unprovocative. No political items 
were broadcast on November 3, a 
Sunday. 

NovemsBer 4, National, 6 p.m. 

Today was Nomination Day 
throughout England, Scotland, Wales 
and Northern Ireland. From those 
whose names were submitted a new 

House of Commons will be elected on 

Thursday week. The number of candi- 

dates who will go to the polls is much 

the same as those of 1931, when the 

total was 1300. 

The broadcast closed with the 
names of persons unopposed for the 
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House of Commons in the various 
constituencies and included some 
“human interest” news on late nom- 
inations. Then this final sentence, 
certainly an unbiased summation: 


Nominations over, the fight begins 
its most intensive stage. 


Regional, 10 p.m. This broadcast 
was one of the longest election news 
items of the entire campaign—a 
completely informative statement of 
the number of candidates who had 
presented themselves from each 
party. It was followed by a state- 
ment of decreased unemployment in 
Great Britain. No direct source for 
the figures given was indicated, but 
it presumably came originally from 
the Ministry of Labor. It might be 
argued that the juxtaposition of the 
unemployment and election items 
would create a favorable attitude 
toward the National Government, 
whose policies might be credited 
with having reduced the number of 
jobless. But it might be assumed, 
on the other hand, that since the 
November 5 Regional broadcast in- 
cluded a report of the Archbishop 
of York’s discussion of the evils of 
unemployment and bad housing, the 
Labor Party would be the benefi- 
ciary. In neither case, the writer be- 
lieves, had the staff man who pre- 
pared the broadcast anything in 
mind but a representation of the 
newsworthy events of the day. 

A very brief item in the 9:30 p.m. 
National news summary on Novem- 
ber 4 and the report of the Parlia- 
mentary nominations from the Eng- 
lish Combined Universities on the 6 
p.m. and 9:30 p.m. National on No- 
vember 5 were all that were carried 
of a political nature for two days. 

On the 9:30 p.m. National and 
10 p.m. Regional of November 7 
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an item of some political interest 
emerged: 
Labor Party headquarters declared 


today that in the Municipal elections 
the Pad suffered on balance no loss 
at 


The net result, it is added, is that 
Labor is now in control of six more 
boroughs—44 compared with 38—than 
before. 


AVING nothing whatever to do 
with the British political cam- 
paign, the following item, appearing 
both on the 6 p.m. National and 10 
p.m. Regional of November 8, must 
have challenged some attention. 
Those aware of the antipathies of 
the dominant wing of the Conserva- 
tive Party to the Soviet Union 
would have found it of interest. 
President Roosevelt sent a telegram 
to Soviet Russia on the occasion of 
the eighteenth anniversary of the Bol- 
shevist Revolution yesterday. In his 
message to M. Kalinin, President of 
the Central Executive Committee of 
the Soviet, President Roosevelt offers 

“sincere felicitations on this memor- 

able anniversary.” 

A three-minute talk broadcast 
from Newcastle by Raymond Burns 
on “The Special Commission of the 
North-East Area” on the 10 p.m. 
Regional could hardly be counted 
as a part of the regular news broad- 
cast. Malcolm Stewart, the Com- 
missioner for Special Areas, had fin- 
ished a tour of Durham and the 
Burns talk was preceded only by 
the announcement: “Here is news 
from Newcastle; where he has been, 
what he has seen, and what he has 
said about it all.” 

Such a talk, of course, might have 
conveyed the impression that the 
National Government was particu- 
larly concerned with ameliorating 
the lot of people in the distressed 
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areas, as they are popularly called 
(euphemistically “special areas” by 
the party in power), but on the 
other hand it might have brought a 
still unsolved social and economic 
problem to the attention of voters. 

From November 8 to 12 no po- 
litical tidings whatsoever appeared 
in the news broadcasts. This was 
during a particularly intense last- 
minute drive for votes by the con- 
tending parties in the constituen- 
cies. 

The only reference on November 
13 to the important General Elec- 
tion set for the following day was 
broadcast on the 10 p.m. Regional. 
A purely factual news statement 
announced the election would be 
held on the morrow. The item con- 
tained the information that forty 
candidates had been returned to the 
House of Commons unopposed. This 
was followed by facts on the num- 
ber of candidates in the race. A 
more colorless, objective and un- 
biased pre-election news story for 
the air could hardly have been writ- 
ten. 

“. . . all that remains now is to 
persuade the electors to vote,” said 
the announcer. “That is the task of 
the Election Agent, and here is Mr. 
H. T. Kemball Cook to tell you 
what it means.” 

Mr. Cook spoke for four minutes. 
He described himself as one who 
had been “an Election Agent’s 
right-hand man,” but was careful 
not to state his party connection. 

A construction of intentional or 
unintentional bias might be read 
into a paragraph of quoted remarks 
of Sir Thomas Jones, broadcast un- 
der “Things Said Today.” Sir Thom- 


as’ remark was as follows: 
What may be the depressed or dis- 
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tressed areas of today may be the 
prosperous areas of tomorrow. . . . We 
are not lacking in research and brains, 
and I feel sure that in the course of 
time we shall be in this position— 
that where there is coal there will be 
prosperity. 

The B.B.C. broadcast election 
stories over the 6 p.m. and 9:30 
p.m. National and 9:50 p.m. Re- 
gional on the day of the election. 
They were the kind of general sum- 
mary news accounts that would ring 
familiarly in the ears of an American 
accustomed to a completer report- 
ing of political news than the Brit- 
ish radio is accustomed to give. 

The Nation is at the Polls! 

One million, three hundred and 
forty-five thousand more voters than 
in 1981! 

More than 230 results will be de- 
clared tonight and broadcast from all 
transmitters between the hours of 10 


Details of a showery day and ar- 
rangements for announcing results 
in cafes, hotels and theatres were 
described. Gossipy stories of how 
Bernard Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. Stan- 
ley Baldwin and Clement Attlee, 
the Labor leader, went to the polls 
and various amusing incidents in 
various polling districts were de- 
scribed. 

The detailed election result was 
told by B.B.C. in its 6 p.m. National 
news broadcast on November 15. 
The story was objectively and com- 
pactly written, but with a wealth 
of information. The introductory 
to this account was: 

The country once again has given 
the National Government a striking 
vote of confidence. Here is the latest 
state of parties. 

For the Government... 412 

Against the Government 176 

Results still to come 27 
. . . According to the latest analy- 
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sis twenty million nine hundred and 

ninety thousand votes have been 

cast in the election. The Govern- 
ment’s total was 11,197,762 while the 

Opposition vote was 9,799,845. ... 

The running commentary of the 
results as they were received took 
seven pages of standard size copy 
paper and an additional two and 
one-half for a general summary. 
Three minutes of broadcasting time 
was given to L. P. Scott for a dis- 
cussion of “The Election Results in 
the Newspapers.” 

The introductory of the 9:30 p.m. 
National news broadcast began: 

Never before has a Government se- 
cured such a large majority after be- 
ing in office for four years. Not since 
the war has any Government won two 
successive General Elections. 

A superb analysis of the results 
followed. Labor’s weakness in the 
south of England, the fact that Na- 
tional Labor candidates did badly, 
the reaffirming of Labor strength 
in Wales, Scotland and the North- 
east and finally Labor’s failure to 
capture northern industrial seats 
and inability to make headway in 
the reaffirming of Labor strength— 
all these points were discussed. 

An announcement by the Council 
of Action for Peace and Recon- 
struction, which has the support of 
Lloyd George, got a minute or two 
of time in the news, and the views 
of Pertinax, Matin, Echo de Paris, 
and Angriff on the election result 
were told. 

Further summaries were broad- 
cast on November 16, including the 
report of the Secretary of the Pro- 
portional Representation League to 
the effect that under a P. R. system 
the result would have given $24 votes 
to the Government and 276 to the 
Opposition. A surmise on the com- 
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position of the new Cabinet was in- 
dulged in. 

The 6 p.m. National broadcast on 
November 19 announced the Prime 
Minister’s audience with the King. 


N general, political news during 

the General Election was han- 
dled with high regard for objectiv- 
ity, if this writer is any judge. There 
appears to have been neither dis- 
crimination against the major par- 
ties as far as the news was con- 
cerned nor coloration or distortion 
in the writing of it. In this respect 
the B.B.C. observed a higher degree 
of scrupulosity than did the British 
press. Only in the feature, “Things 
Said Today,” could there be any 
chance for criticism and there is no 
evidence of an “editorial policy” 
having been followed in preparing 
items for this broadcast. The infor- 
mation supplied on the campaign 
was brief and fragmentary by rea- 
son of the self-imposed restrictions 
on the use of news time for political 
information. A complete conspectus 
of campaign developments was not 
given over the air. 

The limitation of the number of 
political speeches allowed to the ma- 
jor parties by the B.B.C., the exclu- 
sion of the minor parties such as the 
Independent Labor Party, the Com- 
munist Party and the British Union 
of Fascists, and the paring down of 
political news to a few items handi- 
caps the minority parties in Great 
Britain since the National Govern- 
ment has definite superiority in the 
press, both in number of papers nor- 
mally supporting the present domi- 
nant party and in total circulation. 
Moreover the National Government 
has a much larger campaign fund, 
both for organizational work and 
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propaganda, and a decided superi- 
ority in the number of full-time po- 
litical agents in the field. The La- 
bor party must make up for this in 
stimulating volunteer workers to off- 
set the skill of National Govern- 
ment’s professional managers. 

Those opposed to the National 
Government acutely realize their 
problem. Informal conversations in 
Labor ranks suggesting the possible 
purchase of time on Radio Nor- 
many or Radio Luxembourg has 
not met with official Labor Party 
support. Leaders say they cannot 
afford such an expenditure even if 
they could be assured the public 
would not resent the use of trans- 
Channel foreign stations for politi- 
cal broadcasts. Assuming that Nor- 
many and Luxembourg have avail- 
able suitable time and facilities, it 
is doubtful that their management 
would deem it expedient to permit 
such broadcasts. The objections to 
such a plan seem obvious. B.B.C. 
has never been friendly to these sta- 
tions and attempts have been made 
to restrict the ordinary commercial 
broadcasts of the two. 

In short, the Labor Party will 
wait until it captures office before it 
will consider any proposal to seek 
alteration in present radio practices 
and conventions. 

During the past year the B.B.C. 
news broadcasts of summarized 
statements of Labor Party criti- 
cisms of Government policy have 
annoyed the Conservative Party. 
The annual meeting of the Central 
Council of the National Union of 
Conservative and Unionist Associa- 
tions protested in formal resolutions 
the inclusion in the B.B.C. Sunday 
night news broadcasts of political 
attacks made on the Prime Minister 
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and his Government by speakers at 
Sunday afternoon rallies of the La- 
bor Party.’ 

The British Empire Union pro- 
tested to the B.B.C. on April 2, 
1938, against the same practice.’ 

People are beginning with some 

truth, to call the BBC the “Bolshie 
Broadcasting Corporation.” It is 
against the interests of the country 
that Ministers should be harassed by 
criticisms made only with the object 
of annoying and for party or... 
revolutionary purposes. . . . Most 
newspapers deal with the same sub- 
jects from the same sources, but pre- 
sent them with some sense of propor- 
tion and news values. 

In a letter replying to a previous 
protest by the union, the public re- 
lations director of the B.B.C. re- 
ported that in the news bulletin 
complained of 21% lines were de- 
voted to speeches by the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues and 16 
lines to opposition parties.’ 

In passing, it should be pointed 
out that the Conservative parties 
rarely hold meetings on Sunday— 
church traditions are against it and, 
moreover, major and minor figures 
in the party prefer their week-ends 
in the country to the exactitudes of 
political tub-thumping. Consequent- 
ly, if news items on politics are 
broadcast, they necessarily favor in 
volume those parties that have been 
active on a Sunday. 

To the extent that the B.B.C. re- 
lies upon the news agencies for its 
news, it will reflect their enterprise 
or caution in the gathering and por- 
trayal of timely information. The 
present conservatism of the Cham- 
berlain Government in the release of 


7™London Evening Standard, March 24, 
1938. 


8London Daily Telegraph and Morning 
a a 2, 1938. 
® Ibid. 
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official news to the press and the 
agencies, for example, affects the 
B.B.C. as well as the newspapers. 
The setting up of foreign-language 
broadcasts, a comparatively recent 
addition to the well-established 
English-language overseas programs, 
has revealed the power resident in 
the Government to use radio in the 
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interests of state policy. Whether 
the Government will abuse this pow- 
er and seek to increase pressures 
over what shall be broadcast in the 
domestic field, including political in- 
formation, will be a matter of inter- 
est to journalists and radio people 
alike, as well as to the general pub- 
lic. 





Kansas Publishers — 
A Professional Analysis 


Continued from Page 348 
nals, however, he finds more fair 
than those in the cities. 
Since he occupies a secure posi- 
tion in the community, he does not 
jeopardize it by aggressive partici- 


pation in local controversies. His 
leadership is not often manifested 
on the editorial page and his news- 
paper is regarded as reflecting the 
dominant economic forces of the en- 
vironment in which it functions. 





Philadelphia Newspapers 
And the O’Connor Case 


Continued from Page 358 
Newspaper accounts of criminal 
trials and their preliminaries are 
treated often in the play-by-play 
manner, replete with current detail 
that is interesting at the moment 
but confusing over a period of time 
unless it is evaluated and synthes- 
ized. Summations by attorneys and 
instructions by judges attempt to 
give this unified, synoptic view to 
juries. Unless these materials can 
be printed in full, which they usual- 
ly cannot; unless they receive com- 
manding display, which they usually 
do not; and unless their substance is 


so interestingly presented that per- 
sons under no compulsion to heed 
will give attention—the newspaper 
readers who are the unofficial jurors 
will not have adequate grounding 
for sound opinion. 

In the O’Connor case, the official 
verdict may have been in error, and 
the unofficial verdict of “guilty of 
something” may have been correct. 
If this were true, one still would 
have to find that the public’s con- 
clusions owed their soundness more 
to fortuitous circumstance than to 
uniformly judicious newspaper pre- 
sentation. 











Notes on the French Press 


And the Czech Crisis 


By A. Eric Sevareid 


These comments on the French press in the stir- 
ring days of September and October come from 
the city editor of the New York Herald, Paris. 
Mr. Sevareid was a reporter on the Minneapolis 
Journal before he went abroad in 1937. 


HE political crisis of late Sep- 

tember developed in France with 
unexpected swiftness. It came and 
went so quickly that the full organi- 
zation of governmental control and 
censorship over the press and radio 
had time to show itself in but two 
or three isolated cases. But, pre- 
sumably, the inter-Ministerial Com- 
mission which will regulate the press 
in the next war reaped valuable ex- 
perience. 

Since the greater part of the Paris 
press showed the same firmness and 
lack of hysteria which the people 
themselves showed, no unusual situ- 
ation was created. All the news was 
printed, as fast as it could be ob- 
tained. Only two papers fell under 
the government axe, and these only 
for one issue. They were L’Action 
Francaise and La Liberté. The first 
is the Royalist organ and the sec- 
ond that of Jacques Doriot, the 
fascist. L’Action Francaise was seized 
on September 29 and La Liberté 
September 28. 

Both were extremely violent in 
their criticism of the government 
and the “socialist-Communist war 
party,” which, they maintained, was 


seeking war. On the day of its seiz- 
ure, L’Action Frangaise had sug- 
gested in a quatrain that the people 
“reserve their first bullets for Rey- 
naud, Blum and Mandel.” (In any 
other country, that would have 
meant heavy jail sentences for the 
editors.) 
* * 7 

As the crisis suddenly heightened, 
all newspapers, by government or- 
der, went down to six pages, to save 
newsprint. This was not entirely an 
unmixed blessing, since advertising 
suddenly hit a new low. Almost 
nothing was printed for several days 
except political news and news of 
the measures for “Passive Defense” 
at home. Circulations shot up, on 
the average, according to Toute 
l Edition by 30 to 40 per cent. Both 
morning and evening papers resorted 
to eight-column streamer headlines, 
which are not customary in Paris. 
On only three occasions did the big 
evening papers put out special ex- 
tras — after Hitler's Nuremberg 
speech and after his Berlin Sports 
Palace speech and when Chamber- 
lain decided to fly to Berchtesgaden. 

Every newspaper found that me- 
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chanical workers, writers, business 
office employees were disappearing 
day by day as the mobilization was 
extended. Petit Parisien said its me- 
chanical department was hardest 
hit, with 11 per cent of the men 
gone. The circulation problem re- 
quired rapid hiring of more distribu- 
tors and the reaching of Paris rail- 
road stations and eastern garrison 
towns with much larger numbers of 
copies. Although transport was be- 
ing mobilized, the press managed to 
hang on to enough trucks and cars 
to avoid a jam-up. 
* * * 

“Closer relations” between the 
Quai d’Orsay and radio stations 
were instituted on September 14, 
and shortly before the crisis came 
to its climax, every privately owned 
station found itself with a new ad- 
dition to its staff—a government 
representative to “advise” about 
broadcasts of news. A system for 
peace-time governmental “advising” 
is now being worked out and all 
private stations henceforth will be 
more closely checked. 


HERE was a sudden burst of 

indignation in several papers on 
September 30 about “false news.” 
They demanded to know why, in 
the French broadcast of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s eleventh-hour radio speech, 
there was omission of his statement 
that although measures of precau- 
tion (calling up of the fleet) were 
being taken, they did not mean that 
England had decided to go to war, 
nor that war was imminent. These 
papers also expressed their convic- 
tion that the flash from Berlin that 
Hitler would mobilize at 2 p.m. 
(September 28) if he did not get 
his answer from Prague before then 
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was deliberately faked—especially 
since the German government later 
denied it. On both these alleged 
transgressions, either of which could 
have had serious consequences, the 
Rightist press in Paris, detesting the 
Russian alliance and fighting against 
France’s going to war over Czecho- 
slovakia, seized with fierce anger. 

In regard to the first case, M. 
Jules Julien, Minister of Posts, Tele- 
graphs and Telephones, gave an- 
swer in a speech at Lyon, October 
8. He declared that the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, which 
provided the translations of the 
speech into French and other lan- 
guages, had taken full responsibility 
for the delays and errors involved. 

In the second case, there appears 
little doubt but that the German 
government deliberately intimated 
that “necessary measures” (which 
could only mean mobilization) would 
be taken by 2 p.m. unless Prague 
gave in. Many correspondents had 
the story simultaneously on the 
night of September 27. To support 
this contention, there is, of course, 
Chamberlain’s House of Commons 
speech in which he spoke of the 
British efforts to persuade the Ger- 
man government to postpone mo- 
bilization, and Mussolini’s state- 
ment that it was he who succeeded 
in getting a twenty-four hour post- 
ponement. Obviously the alarming 
warning to Prague and the world 
was only part of Hitler’s dangerous, 
and winning, game of pressure. 

oa * * 

L’Humanité, the Communist or- 
gan, was never inconsistent in its 
stand. It never failed to demand 
that the Czechs be supported and 
“Hitler’s bluff’ called; and after 
Munich it described the settlement 
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as’ a sell-out of France’s future. So- 
cialists wavered as the crisis grew 
worse, then rejoiced like everyone 
except the Communists after the 
Munich settlement, and their depu- 
ties, unlike the Communist deputies, 
upheld the government’s action. But 
as the fascist forces inside France 
increase in prestige, as is inevitable 
after the Munich arrangement, the 
Socialists are bound to become more 
and more skeptical of the means 
taken to avert war. The highly in- 
telligent Radical-Socialist L’Oeuvre 
surprised many by swinging behind 
the government at the last moment, 
although its most famous contribu- 
tor, Mme. Tabouis, whose book 
“Blackmail or War” was written 
to prove that Hitler could be forced 
down by firmness, has stuck rather 
closely to her line. 
* ” * 

Since the settlement, Rightist pa- 
pers such as Le Jour-Echo de Paris, 
Le Matin, Le Journal and La Ré- 
publique have rejoiced that Russia 
has been “driven out of Europe,” 
to quote Leon Bailby, in Le Jour. 
The opposite point of view is find- 
ing its most incisive expression in 
L’Ordre, where Pertinax, in his criti- 
cism of the present government and 
of the rightists (chiefly former Prem- 
ier Flandin), is occupying, in a less 
important way, the same position 
that Winston Churchill occupies in 
England. 

* * - 

Before the crisis, most of the press 
seemed curiously apathetic about 
the lack of preparation—the ab- 
sence of gas masks for example— 
although Le Jour was notable in its 
exposé of bad Passive Defense meas- 
ures. Since the settlement, L’In- 
transigeant has taken the lead in 
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the demand for a reformed and in- 
tensified aviation program. 


* * * 


If the writer of these notes may 
run the risk of misplacing an item, 
he would like to clear up, once and 
for all, the confusion over the so- 
called “slip” made by Ambassador 
Bullitt at Bordeaux on September 
4. Neither News-Week nor Time 
had the story exactly correct. It 
may be. recalled that the Associated 
Press story quoted the Ambassador 
as saying that “France and America 
are together in war as in peace.” 
This caused some consternation in 
the United States, brought demands 
for explanations from the State De- 
partment to the Associated Press, 
and a special denial from the Presi- 
dent at Hyde Park that Mr. Bullitt 
ever made the remark. 

To the best of my knowledge, the 
statement was never made. It was 
attributed to the Ambassador’s im- 
portant statement of policy at the 
ceremonies at La Pointe de Grave, 
near Bordeaux. This was wrong. 
The idea that this offending sen- 
tence was included in the first re- 
lease of the Pointe de Grave speech, 
which was called back to the Paris 
Embassy twenty-four hours before 
the ceremony, is also erroneous. 
What happened was this: On the 
evening preceding the ceremonies, 
Mr. Bullitt was the guest of honor 
in the Bordeaux Hotel de Ville. He 
spoke extemporaneously, in French 
(which he commands to perfection) , 
and referred to Bordeaux wines 
more than politics. He made what 
was, perhaps, a rather flowery ref- 
erence to American and French co- 
6peration in the World War and 
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later, all in the most general terms. 

In the provincial paper, La France, 
next morning appeared the offending 
remark. The reporter who wrote it 
that way, apparently, was the A.P. 
string correspondent at Bordeaux. 
He gave it to the Paris A.P. office 
in that amazing form and some one 
there accepted it at full value. John 
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Elliott of the New York Herald 
Tribune and I were the only Ameri- 
can newspaper men in Bordeaux at 
the time and, although we were not 
in the Hotel de Ville when the sup- 
posed statement was made, all in- 
vestigation points to purely enthusi- 
astic invention on the part of the 
local Bordeaux reporter. 





The Schoolmaster 
Of the Oregon Press 


Continued from Page 369 
The seeker for light reading would 
shun Scott—and Scott would not 
mind. 

“Solidity” seems the word to ap- 
ply to this great editor’s style. Odd- 
ly enough, when thinking out an ex- 
pression, he would write again and 
again on sheets of waste paper this 
word, “solidity.” Mr. Holman” tells 
of having come frequently upon 


sheets of paper covered with this 
one word in the unmistakable script 
of the editor. He wrote it, his asso- 
ciate estimates, millions of times— 
an unexplained habit. 

But this word “solidity” is what 
tells the story of Scott—strong, sub- 
stantial, sound, solemn—‘“the school- 
master of the press of Oregon.” 


19 Op. cit., p. 118. 





The Journalism-Teaching Problem 


In this issue the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY continues the series of articles 
describing teaching methods and techniques in American schools and de- 
partments of journalism. Four articles in the September issue opened this 
series. It is planned to continue it with additional discussions in future 


issues. 


The Controlled Daily Newspaper 
As a Student Laboratory 


HREE months before the open- 

ing of the School of Journalism 
of the University of Missouri, Dean 
Walter Williams spoke before the 
Missouri Press Association and out- 
lined the why and what of a school 
of journalism. In the speech, he 
placed particular emphasis upon the 
desirability of the laboratory meth- 
od of instruction in journalism: 


One objection urged against the 
school of journalism is that journalism 
can be taught only in a newspaper of- 
fice and not in a school. So be it—but 
if the school of journalism is also a 
newspaper office, then this objection 
is without weight. It is this that is pro- 
posed in the University of Missouri. 
The same training which a student re- 
ceives in a country newspaper office, 
the best of all practical newspaper 
training, will be given in the Univer- 
sity’s School of Journalism. 

He will have, in addition, the care 
and thoughtful direction of instructors, 
whose instruction is not interfered with 
by constant interruptions and who 
have for their only aim the training of 
students under their charge to the 
largest usefulness. It is expected to help 
toward alertness, swiftness and proper 
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self-restraint and effectiveness in the 
employment of all the resources thus 
placed at the young journalist’s com- 
mand. It is expected to be a real school 
for real newspaper men. It cannot be 
possible that any objection based on 
the antipathy to an unpractical school 
can apply to a school conducted on the 
proposed laboratory plan. 

That speech was made thirty 
years ago when the School of Jour- 
nalism was still in the formative 
period; but it was the firm convic- 
tion of Dean Williams even then 
that to obtain the best results in 
training for the profession of jour- 
nalism, students should work on a 
real newspaper. They should see 
their stories in print, he believed, 
and profit from the actual gathering 
and writing of news, features and 
editorials, and the selling and writ- 
ing of advertising under the direc- 
tion of trained newspaper men. 

So when the School of Journalism 
opened its doors in 1908, plans had 
been completed for the publication 
of a daily newspaper as a laboratory 
for the students in the new school. 
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This was not to be a student publi- 
cation in any sense, but a newspa- 
per of general circulation. 

With the first day of class work 
appeared the first issue of the Uni- 
versity Missourian,* written entirely 
by students in the school. It was 
designed as a small city newspaper 
to cover the entire news field and to 
circulate in Columbia and Boone 
County, as well as among the facul- 
ty and students of the University. 
The purpose of the University Mis- 
sourian was given in the leading edi- 
torial in the first issue: 


The University Missourian is for the 
training of students. It is the labora- 
tory, the clinic, the practice school of 
the School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. The work done 
upon this newspaper, other than me- 
chanical, is to be done by the students 
under the direction of the faculty, ex- 
perienced newspaper men, as a part of 
the regular course in this department. 
In the pursuance of this purpose, it 
will be necessary for the University 
Missourian to cover the entire news 
field, not limiting itself to University 
news, in order that the training the 
students receive will be sufficiently 
broad to be valuable. It will give, of 
course, all the University news, but in 
due relation to the general news of the 
day. With this news there will be edi- 
torial interpretation and comment 
upon public questions. 

The University Missourian is not es- 
tablished to conflict with or supplant 
any other publication. Its own purpose 
is well defined—that of affording, on 
advanced educational lines, training 
for journalism. The laboratory is a 
necessity for the training. 

The University Missourian will ac- 
complish its purpose well if the men 
and women trained by work upon it 
are, by such training, better furnished 
for public service; if they shall go forth 
into the vocation of journalism better 
equipped to know and print the news 
of the day, the unbiased news, attrac- 


*The name of the paper was later 
changed to Columbia Missourian. 
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tively, accurately, helpfully; if they 
shall be better enabled to make com- 
ment upon this news fairly, intelligent- 
ly and with high ideals; if they shall 
learn that American journalism is, in 
its highest realization, schoolhouse, 
teacher and tribune, a foe to wrong- 
doing, an aid to education, a force for 


moral progress, an exponent of true 
journalism. 


N THE School of Journa’ism, stu- 
dents in reporting, going to the 

member of the faculty in charge of 
the news desk, take assignments as 
they would from the city editor of 
any daily newspaper. These assign- 
ments cover the police, city hall, 
courthouse and important trials, fire 
headquarters, railway and bus sta- 
tions, chamber of commerce, schools 
and colleges, hospitals, real estate 
offices and all other routine runs on 
the average daily newspaper. 

Meetings of the city council are 
covered by more advanced student 
reporters; and at times correspond- 
ents have been sent to Jefferson 
City to cover the proceedings of the 
state legislature. Last spring, when 
the Missourian was fighting for a 
water softener for Columbia, a re- 
porter was sent down to the Lake 
of the Ozarks to obtain special stor- 
ies dealing with the subject. 

Special sections of the Missourian 
were issued last spring containing 
news, features and pictures of com- 
munities adjacent to Columbia. All 
the work on these editions, includ- 
ing the taking of news pictures, was 
done by students under the direc- 
tion of the faculty. On other occa- 
sions, student reporters have been 
sent on out-of-town assignments to 
cover stories of peculiar interest to 
readers of the Missourian. 

During the football season a play- 
by-play report of home games is 
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telephoned to a rewrite man in the 
Missourian office. For out-of-town 
games, a direct telegraph wire in the 
Missourian office carries the play- 
by-play report. As the stories are 
written in short takes, they are sent 
down to the composing room; and 
by the time the last play is re- 
ported, the front page is ready to be 
stereotyped and put on the press. 

At election times, a full crew of 
reporters handles the election news, 
tabulates it and prepares it for the 
paper. 

Copy written by the student re- 
porters is edited by student copy 
readers at a regulation copy desk in 
charge of a member of the faculty 
in the slot. Telegraph news from the 
full leased-wire service of the United 
Press is also handled on the copy 
desk. Thus students receive practi- 
cal training in the actual handling 
of adds, inserts, lead alls and the 
like of an important running wire 
story; and they have the added ad- 
vantage of seeing that story in type 
when the paper comes off the press. 

Practical training in soliciting and 
writing advertisements for the paper 
is directed by experienced advertis- 
ing men on the faculty; for the pa- 
per is self-supporting and depends 
upon the revenue from the advertis- 
ing linage sold by student solici- 
tors. Editorials, book reviews, fea- 
ture stories and the various depart- 
ments of the paper are handled by 
members of other classes under the 
direction of faculty members with 
newspaper experience. 

A large part of the activities of 
the School of Journalism of a pro- 
fessional character centers around 
the newspaper. Jay H. Neff Hall 
and Walter Williams Hall, which 
compose the journalism building 
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unit at the University of Missouri, 
are more like a newspaper plant 
than like college buildings. The at- 
mosphere of the newspaper office 
prevails. One room in Jay H. Neff 
Hall is the city room. Here the news 
of the city is gathered and written. 
Here the city editor, a member of 
the faculty, gives out assignments 
to student reporters. They begin 
coming in at 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and work in shifts until the 
paper goes to press at 3:30 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Another room is the copy reading 
room. Here the full-leased wire serv- 
ice of the United Press is received 
on telegraph printing machines. 
After the local and telegraph news 
has been edited and headed by the 
student copy readers, it is sent down 
stairs to the composing room and 
set up; the pages are stereotyped 
and printed on a Duplex Tubular 
press which can turn out 23,000 
copies of the Missourian an hour. 

In Walter Williams Hall are the 
editorial page laboratory and rooms 
for the preparation of the special 
feature section published each week. 
In this building also are the news 
photo-engraving laboratory, the ad- 
vertising sales and promotional de- 
partments, a counter for the taking 
of want-ads, and a modernly- 
equipped laboratory for the writing 
of advertising copy. 

Students thus follow through in 
one building unit the whole process 
of getting out a newspaper, from the 
original assignment in the morning 
to the printing of the paper, folded 
and ready for delivery in the after- 
noon. They see how the type is set 
on one of the four linotype ma- 
chines, how the pages are made up 
in the forms and stereotyped, then 
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placed on the press, and how half 
tones are made. 


HE Missourian has never been 

a student controlled paper; it 
has always been published under 
supervision of the faculty. From its 
first issue, all copy has been han- 
dled by members of the faculty. It 
was Dean Williams’ belief that mis- 
takes of the beginning reporter 
should be pointed out and corrected 
before publication, not after. 

For the expression of student 
opinion at the University of Mis- 
souri, there is a weekly newspaper 
which is controlled entirely by stu- 
dents. It is not used in any sense 
for education in journalism. 

The School of Journalism believes 
that obligation to the readers of the 
Missourian demands that the mate- 
rial which goes into it should be 
edited and supervised by experi- 
enced hands before publication. And 
this has been followed throughout 
the paper’s existence. Dean Frank 
L. Martin of the School of Journal- 
ism is the final authority with re- 
spect to what shall or shall not go 
into the paper. He is, in effect, the 
editor-in-chief of the Missourian and 
decides the policy of the paper when 
concrete decisions are necessary. The 
University has no jurisdiction over 
the paper any more than it would 
have over the other daily newspaper 
in Columbia. 

As a student becomes proficient, 
he may be placed in charge of the 
city desk for a time, or he may sit 
in the slot on the copy desk; but he 
acts as an assistant, under the eye 
of a member of the faculty. Stu- 
dents also are assigned in shifts to 
aid, under faculty men, in make-up, 
sorting of copy for the linotype ma- 
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chines, handling of copy in the news 
room and the like. 

The Columbia Missourian is an 
independent non-profit newspaper, 
owned and controlled by the Uni- 
versity Missourian Association. This 
association was organized under the 
provisions of the revised statutes of 
the state of Missouri relating to cor- 
porations and was issued a pro 
forma decree to operate as an edu- 
cational institution. 

The objects and purposes of the 
association, as outlined in its consti- 
tution, are “the furthering and pro- 
motion of the causes of education 
and science through the publication 
of newspapers, periodicals and books 
written and edited by students of 
the School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in the prepara- 
tion of such students for the profes- 
sion of journalism and for the train- 
ing of young men and women as 
journalists and writers on scientific, 
literary, educational and general cur- 
rent topics and to promote the edu- 
cation of the students of journalism 
in connection with the School of 
Journalism and thus providing means 
whereby students in journalism may 
obtain practical experience in jour- 
nalistic work and may have the 
benefit .of a laboratory in connection 
with scholastic work.” 

The association, as has been men- 
tioned, is not for pecuniary profit 
and no member is entitled to any 
dividends or income from the asso- 
ciation on account of his member- 
ship. All the profits, if any, of the 
publications issued by the associa- 
tion go to the School of Journalism. 
Membership in the association is 
composed of alumni and former stu- 
dents of the School of Journalism. 
The association operates under a 
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board of directors composed of nine 
members. Three members of the 
board are elected each year. The 
board appoints an executive mana- 
ger who handles all the affairs of 
the association in codperation with 
Dean Martin. The association pays 
all the running expenses of the plant. 
When Ward A. Neff, a graduate 
of the School of Journalism, pro- 
vided the funds for Jay H. Neff 
Hall, to be the home of the School 
of Journalism of the University of 
Missouri as a memorial to his father, 
one condition was that space was to 
be left for the printing of a daily 
newspaper. The state accepted the 
gift under that condition and pro- 
vided approximately two-thirds of 
the money for the equipment. 
But it was not until 1920 that a 
complete printing plant was made a 
part of the laboratory equipment. 
In the early days simple line draw- 
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ings and diagrams were laboriously 
cut out by hand from a block of 
wood for use in the Missourian. 
Now the School has a complete 
photo-engraving department which 
not only furnishes illustrations for 
the Missourian and cther laboratory 
publications, but also serves as a 
laboratory for students who desire 
to learn this phase of newspaper 
work. A member of the faculty, ex- 
perienced in photo-engraving, is in 
charge of the course in this subject 
and the laboratory where the en- 
gravings are made. Correlated with 
this is a course in news photography 
and the news value of pictures. Stu- 
dents in this course are sent out on 
news picture assignments with cam- 
eras provided by the School. In 
these two courses, the student fol- 
lows the whole process from taking 
the news picture to the finished cut 
in the paper. 





Teaching Techniques 
In Newspaper Management 


EFORE attempting to discuss 

content and techniques em- 
ployed in the University of Minne- 
sota Journalism Department’s se- 
quence of courses on newspaper 
management, I think it expedient 
to point out some of the conditions 
that tend to define the content of 
these courses. Like the circulation 
manager on the eve of an A.B.C. 
audit, I can only hope that a show- 
ing of these conditions will aid in 
interpretation. 

Conditions which operate in a 
professional sense may be summar- 
ized in a paragraph. The courses are 
planned with the following goals in 
mind: 1) to fit the character of the 
state and nearby area, which is 
mainly agricultural; 2) to fit the 
newspapers, which are predominant- 
ly non-metropolitan daily and small- 
town weekly; 3) to fit the oppor- 
tunities offered in the field, which 
are largely for persons trained in re- 
porting, editing, advertising, circu- 
lation or printing and, more com- 
monly, for a combination of several 
of these divisions; 4) to fit the back- 
grounds of the students, most of 
whom come from small towns of the 
Midwest; 5) to fit the students’ 
choices of professional interests; 6) 
to fit students for the professional 
demands made in their fields of ma- 
jor interest. 

Scholastic requirements of the De- 
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partment of Journalism must also 
be reckoned with briefly. Only ma- 
jors who have completed three quar- 
ters of reporting (9 credits) and 
either one or two quarters of news 
editing (3 or 6 credits) are eligible 
to register for the newspaper man- 
agement sequence in its entirety. 
These requirements operate to make 
it possible for juniors or seniors only 
to include the management sequence 
in their programs. Inasmuch as a 
portion of the latter course is 
planned to fit as a follow-up on our 
course in newspaper and advertising 
typography (8 credits), junior stu- 
dents enrolled in the management 
sequence are urged also to complete 
the typography course during the 
first quarter of their junior year; 
most seniors will have completed it 
in the normal workings of their pro- 
grams. It is important to note, then, 
that students have ordinarily com- 
pleted at least 15 credit hours of 
journalism prior to their admission 
to the management sequence. This 
point is important in considering the 
content of the sequence, which is 
outlined in what follows. 


Daily and Weekly Editorial 
Administration 
Daily and Weekly Editorial Ad- 
ministration (3 credits, fall) is the 
first of a sequence of three courses 
which treat the newspaper as both a 
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social and a business institution. The 
purpose of the course is to provide 
students with a knowledge of pro- 
fessional practices in the conduct of 
news and editorial departments, and 
to give enough practical training to 
enable students to handle jobs or to 
assume managerial responsibilities in 
the news and editorial departments 


of small newspapers. The course pro- 

poses: 

. To acquaint students with staff or- 
ganization of newspapers, with par- 
ticular emphasis on news and edi- 
torial departments. 

. To show them necessary staff divi- 
sions, functions, and budgets. 

. To acquaint them with news and edi- 
torial budgets for newspapers of dif- 
ferent sizes. 

. To acquaint them with features bud- 
gets. 

. To acquaint them with correspond- 
ence budgets. 

. To acquaint them with pictures (syn- 
dicate and local) budgets. 

. To acquaint them with wire service 
budgets, tolls, and extras. 

. To teach them how to make up edi- 
torial department budgets, and to 
give them basis for arriving at proper 
relationship to entire budget. 

. To acquaint them with organization 
and staff problems on large dailies. 

. To acquaint them with purposes of 
special news pages and departments 
in larger newspapers. 

. To acquaint them with wire service 
facilities for metropolitan papers. 

. To acquaint them with the news and 
editorial costs of publishing large pa- 

pers. 

‘To show them methods of determin- 
ing reader interest. 

. To show them importance of Sunday 
newspapers, roto sections, comic sec- 
tions, supplements. 

. To acquaint them with tie-up ar- 
rangements between newspapers and 
other media. 


The content of the course is in- 
tended to further the goals listed 
above. Allowing for slight deviations 
caused by timely developments, 
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holidays and so on, the lecture 
schedule of three hours per week 
adheres closely to the pattern which 
follows: 


1. Classifications of Newspapers. 
2. Organization Problems of Small 
Weeklies. 
8. Organization of Large Weekly News- 
paper Staffs. 
4. News Policies for Weeklies. 
5.6. News Sources for Weeklies. 
7. Small Daily Staff Organization Plans. - 
8. News Policies for Small Dailies. 
9. News Sources for Small Dailies. 
10. Features Budgets for Weekly and 
Small Daily Newspapers. 
11. Correspondence Budgets of Newspa- 
papers. 
12. Picture Budgets and Problems of 
Newspapers. 
13. Editorial Page Content of Newspa- 


pers. 

14. The Place of the Editorial Page (ad- 
vantages, disadvantages, make-up). 

15. The Associated Press in Minnesota. 

16. The United Press in Minnesota. 

17. The Complete Editorial Budget for 
Small Newspapers. 

18. Editorial Staff Organization of Met- 
ropolitan Daily. 

19. Sports Department Services and 
Budgets. 

20. Society Staff Organization, Services, 
Budgets. 

21. Syndicate Services and Budgets for 
Metropolitan Newspapers. 

22. Wire Services and Special Wire Re- 
ports for Large Dailies. 

23. The Twin City News Bureau. 

24. Costs and Ratios of Editorial Depart- 
ment Budgets. 

25. Plans for Gauging Reader Interest. 

26. The Gallup Survey Methods. 

27. Sunday Newspapers (roto, magazine 
and comic sections). 

28. Newspaper-Radio and Newspaper- 
Movie Tie-ups. 

29. Editorial Department Promotion. 

30. Final Examination. 


It is characteristic of higher edu- 
cation to require students to work 
outside of class hours on what many 
persons call “assignments.” I prefer 
to call such outside work “projects.” 
This is one of the steps used to lift 
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outside work out of the category of 
“something .to be done,” and to give 
it a professional slant. Projects are 
realistic. The fall quarter list in- 
cludes: 


a) the preparation of a complete edi- 
torial budget—made up in four separate 
divisions—for either a small daily or 
weekly newspaper; b) the development of 
a suitable make-up plan and typography 
for a newspaper; c) the planning of a 
layout and allocation of student-selected 
features for the “ideal” editorial page for 
a weekly or small daily; d) a survey of 
the country’s outstanding weeklies and of 
the state’s small dailies from the point of 
view of content; e) active participation 
in a reader interest study of the Univer- 
sity Daily, following the Gallup methods; 
and f) the compilation of a reference list 
of feature story ideas. A number of other 
smaller projects may also be undertaken 
during the quarter. 


Daily and Weekly Newspaper 
Advertising 

Daily and Weekly Newspaper Ad- 
vertising is the second of the series 
of three courses slanted in the di- 
rection outlined earlier. It is taught 
in winter quarter only. Briefly, ad- 
vertising is studied from these points 
of view: plans, layout, copy, selling, 
merchandising and collecting of ac- 
counts. The course proposes: 


1. To acquaint the student with the or- 
ganization of the newspaper advertis- 
ing department. 

2. To show importance of newspaper 
advertising. 

8. To show sources of newspaper adver- 

tising. 

. To distinguish between classifications 

of newspaper advertising. 

. To teach copy-writing techniques. 

. To teach selling methods. 

. To teach methods of establishing ad- 

vertising rates. 

. To show the value of advertising mat 

services and other auxiliary services. 

. To teach recognized plans of servic- 

ing advertising accounts. 

10. To study advertising problems of 

various types of stores. 
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11. To serve as laboratory for student 
salesman. 

12. To inform students about problems 
and methods of collecting advertising 
accounts. 


While the emphasis of the course 
changes from year to year in order 
to meet new conditions and new 
problems, a general idea of the con- 
tent may be obtained from the lec- 
ture schedule, which follows: 

1. Explanation of Plan for Course. 
2. The Economic Importance of News- 
paper Advertising. 
3. Classifications of Newspaper Adver- 
tising. 
4. How to Use Advertising Mat Serv- 


ices. 
5. Bank Advertising Plans, Problems, 
Budgets. 
6. Classifications of Newspaper Adver- 
tising Copy. 
7. Copy, continued. 
8. Grocery Store Advertising Plans, 
Problems, Budgets. 
9. How to Establish Advertising Rates. 
10. Men’s Store Advertising Plans, Prob- 
lems, Budgets. 
11. Outside Speaker. 
12. How to Sell Local Advertising. 
18. Planning a Special Page or Special 
tion. 
14. Hardware Advertising Plans, Prob- 
lems, Budgets. 
15. Mid-Quarter Examination. 
16. Department Store Advertising Plans, 
Problems, Budgets. 
17. Approved Plans for Servicing Adver- 
tising Accounts. 
18. Outside Speaker. 
19. How to Sell General Advertising. 
20. Beauty Parlor Advertising Plans, 
Problems, Budgets. 
21. What the Salesman Should Know 
About His Competition. 
22. The Role of the Special Representa- 
tive. 
23. The Position of the Newspaper-Cre- 
ated Association. 
24. Women’s Specialty Shop Advertising 
Plans, Problems, Budgets. 
25. Theatre Advertising Plans, Problems, 
Budgets. 
26.-27.-28. Sales Demonstrations in 
Class. 
29. Question-and-Answer Session. 
30. Final Examination. 
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By scanning the outline above it 
will be noted that a number of lec- 
ture hours are devoted to supplying 
background. The explanation is that 
in our advertising courses we do not 
expect students to prepare adver- 
tisements for banks, for example, 
until they have heard one or two 
lectures on the functions of a bank, 
its organization, its services, its poli- 
cies, its methods of determining ad- 
vertising policies, media and bud- 
gets; moreover, we ask students to 
read trade publications dealing with 
the particular businesses or services 
before beginning their advertise- 
ments. In other words, we ask them 
to have some preparation for the 
thing they are doing, just as we ask 
our reporters to prepare in advance 
for interviews. 

The projects undertaken during 
the winter quarter course in adver- 
tising fall logically into these classi- 
fications: 1) student-written adver- 
tisements, 2) sales demonstrations in 
class, 3) contacts with general ad- 
vertisers, 4) analytical study of 
newspaper advertisements, and 5) 
publishing of weekly newspapers. 

Student-written advertisements on 
timely merchandise and services form 
the back-bone of the advertising 
course. Work on the project begins 
with the first week of the quarter. 
After students have been supplied 
with proof books of advertising mat 
services, they prepare their first ad- 
vertisements; during each of the 
next seven weeks two advertise- 
ments are completed, after which we 
devote our time to other matters. 
We begin our work modestly by 
spending several weeks writing ad- 
vertisements for stores in small 
towns, then gear the approach up 
slightly to meet merchandising con- 
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ditions of the non-metropolitan cit- 
ies, and taper off this project by 
tackling a few advertisements for 
department stores, women’s special- 
ty stores and a few others restricted 
largely to metropolitan cities. Begin- 
ning even with the first advertise- 
ment, which is usually for a Janu- 
ary sale of skis (one half of Minne- 
sota students misspell ski, skis, ski- 
ing), skates and sleds, students are 
asked to set forth on a data sheet, 
which is the first page of each ad- 
vertisement, such information as 
name, name of store, size of ad, 
name of publication in which it is to 
be inserted, day of week ad is to be 
inserted, rate, total cost, number 
and kind of cuts, families of type to 
be used and the dollar-volume of 
sales expected from the advertise- 
ment. No advertisement is consid- 
ered complete without a data sheet, 
layout for the entire advertisement, 
and complete copy. Suggestions for 
marking up advertisements for type 
sizes and so on are altered, of course, 
to fit the varied mechanical situa- 
tions in small towns, non-metropoli- 
tan cities and metropolitan cities. 
Advertising sales demonstrations 
in class offer the most effective sin- 
gle technique for stimulating stu- 
dent interest in advertising selling. 
These are scheduled near the end of 
our work in advertising writing, just 
before the students have an actual 
need for the training for two of the 
three remaining projects. There are 
many variations to the general plan, 
but one or two examples will suffice 
to show what it is all about. The 
goals, obviously, are to discover 
sales talent in students, to adapt 
this talent to newspaper advertising 
and to improve sales presentations. 
To overcome natural timidity on the 
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part of most students, we select 
three fairly good students for the 
first sales demonstration. These stu- 
dents are advised to divide a sales 
project in sections, each taking a 
different part. One presents a pic- 
ture of the market, the second ana- 
lyzes competition, then the third 
follows with recommendations for 
the merchant’s advertising program 
and submits specially prepared lay- 
out and copy suggestions. I assume 
the role of a tough-skinned merchant, 
and it is understood from the outset 
that I will use every possible argu- 
ment and ruse to resist sales efforts. 
After a few hours of selling by 
groups of threes and twos, sales 
demonstrations are then arranged 
for as many individual students as 
time permits. 

Two more points may be of in- 
terest. The first is that sales teams 
are encouraged to make their pre- 
sentations as complete as possible, 
and to keep their materials secret 
until the sales demonstration hour. 
As a consequence, I frequently find 
myself portraying three roles—laun- 
dry proprietor, beauty shop operator 
and electrical equipment dealer, for 
example—in the same class hour. 
The other point is that if one of 
these sales demonstrations bogs 
down because of inadequate sales 
talk, I occasionally change roles 
with one of the student salesmen, 
to give the presentation a new turn, 
or, possibly, to answer one of the 
arguments the “merchant” has used 
to stump the student salesmen. 

The advantages of the plan are 
obvious. Many good student sales- 
men are unearthed; students are 
stimulated to do the best selling job 
they can; they discover that person- 
ality is a powerful sales factor; they 
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observe the good and bad efforts of 
other student salesmen; they get a 
little practice in thinking; they learn 
something of what an advertising 
salesman bucks in his daily work. 
They profit, too, from the class dis- 
cussion of the sales tactics used by 
particular student-salesmen during 
the demonstrations. 

Another of our projects is that of 
arranging for contacts by students 
with general advertisers, including 
advertising agencies, wholesalers and 
distributors. During the latter part 
of the quarter students are expected 
to do the best job they can in sell- 
ing particular accounts for one or 
more of the weekly newspapers pub- 
lished by members of the class. This 
is another step in the program of 
bringing reality into this sequence 
of courses. 

Members of the class also conduct 
analytical studies of advertising ap- 
pearing in outstanding weeklies of 
the country and in the small dailies 
of Minnesota and other selected 
Midwest points. Such studies show 
students how the papers are using 
advertising services, how they han- 
dle special pages and editions, what 
is being done in promotion, effective 
plans for developing classified ad- 
vertising and countless other details 
of interest to one who appreciates 
what others are doing to stabilize 
newspaper advertising. 

The reader has probably discov- 
ered by now that the winter quar- 
ter projects point to one goal: that 
of actually publishing weekly news- 
papers. This project, an annual one 
in our department, is timed for the 
spring “vacation” period. When 
classes were smaller every student 
was placed on a paper, but in re- 
cent years, with increased enroll- 
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ment, we have confined the project 
to only those who choose to go out 
for a week of practical work. 

My experience with this project 
over a seven-year period at Minne- 
sota would indicate that the maxi- 
mum value is gained from it only 
if a school or department of jour- 
nalism selects papers published in 
towns of widely varying population, 
so that teams of varied sizes—either 
two, three or four students—may be 
sent out to the papers. We try to 
negotiate our arrangements so that 
on papers in towns of 3,000 popula- 
tion or more we will have a team of 
four students, on papers in towns of 
1,000 to 2,000 population a team of 
three students, and in towns of less 
than 1,000 population a team of two 
students. The great value of this 
plan is that as teams give reports of 
their experiences when classes re- 
sume, the entire class gets an esti- 
mate of the publishing problems in 
communities of different sizes. An- 
other point to be considered in the 
selection of towns and assignment 
of teams is to see to it that the staff 
will have enough to do to keep ev- 
erybody busy. We expect a mini- 
mum of four pages per student 
worker, thus placing the student 
near the same working basis as the 
average experienced weekly news- 
paper employee. 

This project focuses the work of 
the students in the direction of real- 
ity; it dramatizes assignments for 
the paper, both in advertising and 
news, prior to the trip; it shows pub- 
lishers that it is possible to train 
journalists and advertising men in 
Class A schools and departments of 
journalism; it creates many jobs for 
those who go out on the teams; and 
it also requires the journalism teach- 
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er to keep in touch with changing 
conditions and publishing practices. 
All of these goals are desirable. 

In the last seven years our de- 
partment has sent out teams to pub- 
lish more than forty weeklies. Trans- 
portation to the different towns is 
supplied by members of the depart- 
ment; all expenses of students while 
in the towns are paid by publishers; 
return transportation is left up to 
the individual student, as many re- 
turn to their homes for the few re- 
maining days of spring vacation. 


Daily and Weekly Circulation 
and Newspaper Management 
Daily and Weekly Circulation and 
Newspaper Management is the third 
course of the sequence. It has en- 
rolled in it only those students 
whose interests or aptitudes for man- 
agement are well established. On the 
whole, registration in the course is 
limited to majors in journalism who 
desire training on the business side 
of publishing, in addition to their 
training in advertising. Women are 
not encouraged to enroll in this 
course. The course proposes: 


1. To acquaint students with the im- 
portance of the newspaper business 
office. 

2. To show them how newspaper busi- 
ness offices are organized. 

3. To teach them methods of building 
newspaper circulation. 

4. To teach them how to ascertain cir- 
culation costs. 

5. To acquaint them with necessary 
business forms used in circulation. 

6. To teach them Postal Laws and 
Regulations governing second-class 
matter. 

7. To acquaint them with systems of 
plant arrangement. 

8. To teach them how to make plant in- 
ventories. 

9. To teach them fundamentals of com- 
mercial printing. 
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10. To acquaint them with rudiments of 
cost accounting and bookkeeping. 

11. To dequaint them with present-day 
practices of office management. 

12. To acquaint them with plans for 
evaluating ne wspaper publishing 
businesses. 


The lecture schedule, which is 
often altered to meet new circum- 
stances, visiting speakers, and so on, 
approximates the following: 

1.-5. Reports from student teams. One 
hour is devoted to reports from each 
of the teams which have published 
weekly newspapers during the Spring 
vacation period. 

6-7. Factors to Consider in Evaluating 
Newspaper Publishing Businesses. 

8. Types of Newspaper Circulation. 

9. Circulation-building Methods, Costs, 
Forms. 

10. The Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

11-16. Postal Laws and Regulations. 

17. Mid-quarter examinations. 

18. Front Office Inventories. 

19. Editors’ Short Course. Class excused. 

20.-21. Newspaper Mechanical Depart- 
ment Inventories. 

22. Commercial Printing Department In- 
ventories. 

23.-24. Paper Stock Inventories. 

25. Explanation of Franklin Printing 
Price List. 

26-27. Class work with Franklin Print- 
ing Price List. 

28. Credits and Collection Problems. 

29. Accounting and Bookkeeping Forms 
and Systems. 

30. Final Examination. 


The spring quarter projects are 
planned to mesh with the lecture 
schedule, text and other readings. 
The main project consists of a de- 
tailed, three-part inventory for either 
a small daily or weekly newspaper, 
covering business and editorial offi- 
ces, newspaper production plant and 
commercial printing plant. This proj- 
ect is not only an effective one for 
teaching students to have an appre- 
ciation for the amount of capital 
invested in a newspaper business, 
however small, but it also sets the 
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stage for our work in cost account- 
ing and bookkeeping, inasmuch as 
an inventory is the first requirement 
for cost accounting. The next proj- 
ect is that of a complete plant lay- 
out, utilizing the equipment shown 
in the inventories. The last one calls 
for individual student practice hours 
with the Franklin printing catalog. 
Variations of the sales demonstra- 
tion plan are also used in the spring 
when we study circulation promo- 
tion and solicitation and again when 
we delve into commercial printing. 


Relations With Speakers and 
Organizations 

Our courses are further stimulated 
by periodic addresses by authorities 
on specific phases of newspaper pub- 
lishing, who invariably add a new 
emphasis to points made in our own 
lectures; by close tie-ups with both 
editorial and advertising organiza- 
tions of the Twin Cities and Mid- 
west, all of which coéperate in sup- 
plying us new illustrative material, 
results of research in newspaper 
problems and aid in almost anything 
we ask for; by sponsorship of the 
University of Minnesota Advertis- 
ing Club, whose membership of 
about fifty persons, chiefly from the 
Journalism Department, offers a 
vehicle for social as well as profes- 
sional relationships among students; 
by encouraging students to prepare 
entries for contests relevant to the 
course sequence; and by urging them 
to take an active part on the busi- 
ness as well as the editorial staffs of 
our campus publications. 

In concluding this summary, which 
has touched upon everything except 
readings, I should like to declare my 
belief that courses dealing with news- 
paper management in its best sense 
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are likely to be confined to the larg- 
er schools and departments of jour- 
nalism, chiefly because the very na- 
ture of the courses requires a staff 
sufficiently large to include a spe- 
cialist. This staff member must be 
thoroughly familiar with accepted 
practices in reporting, editing, edi- 
torial writing, advertising, circula- 
tion, production, cost accounting 
and bookkeeping. Moreover, he must 
be willing to spend a share of his 
time, day or night, in conducting 
projects for press associations; he 
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must be willing to spend time at- 
tending important professional meet- 
ings; he must be willing to assume 
his just burden of contributing to 
the literature in his field; he must 
be willing to accept speaking engage- 
ments of a professional nature; and 
most important of all, he must have 
a practical background of training 
and experience gained on newspa- 
pers and in press association busi- 
ness offices if he is to command the 
respect of students and publishers 
alike. 





The Country Weekly Shop 
As a Student Laboratory 


HEN I turned over the keys 

of the Fisher (Ill.) Reporter 
last summer to its new owner I 
wrote “finis” to an experiment in 
teaching country journalism and 
newspaper administration that had 
lasted eight years. The length of the 
experimental period is not signifi- 
cant, except that it shows my inter- 
est was not a momentary fancy; if 
I had stayed in Illinois for another 
eight years, I undoubtedly should 
have continued some similar ar- 
rangement. My conviction that you 
can’t teach country journalism or 
the management problems of the 
small paper without access to a real 
community newspaper office grew 
more firm each year, and I had 
plenty of distasteful experiences in 
those eight years that might have 
led me to a different opinion. 

In this brief discussion of the 
value of using an actual newspaper 
office for your laboratory I cannot 
tell you many of the most interest- 
ing, and probably most significant, 
things that my students and I 
learned in my country shops. For 
about two years I operated three 
weekly newspapers in the same 
county, selling two of them when 
I realized that too much business 
greatly interfered with normal liv- 
ing. Contrary to what you are think- 
ing, my books will show that each 
of the papers made a profit, and the 
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one I retained for eight years did 
very well, even in depression times. 

If you contemplate trying this ar- 
rangement of a laboratory in an 
operating newspaper office you must 
realize several things at the outset. 
The first is that the newspaper must 
be a live, healthy property, which 
must be kept in that condition in 
spite of the use that students are al- 
lowed to make of it. In short, the 
newspaper must be run economi- 
cally, in a business-like manner, and 
it must be run for the sole purpose 
of serving its community—not to 
serve as a laboratory. And that kind 
of operation demands that the in- 
structor who sets himself up to 
teach the principles of country jour- 
nalism or newspaper management 
must have had sufficient experience 
in all branches of the publishing 
business to out-perform any em- 
ployee in the shop and to demon- 
strate by actual production what he 
presumes to profess as a pedagogue. 
If he has only an academic acquaint- 
ance with the subject, only a glim- 
mer about the customs, habits and 
peculiar folkways of the small town 
people, he better not try the practi- 
cal laboratory. And if his experience 
with the mechanical processes in- 
volved in newspaper production are 
limited, he will be seriously handi- 
capped. This is no place for anyone 
who gets tangled up in a linotype 
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parts catalog, or who cannot tell 
when his printers are turning out 
reasonable production. ° 

Assuming that the instructor is 
experienced in the business, that he 
is not trying to keep one lesson 
ahead of the class, and that he has 
an honest, sincere, enduring love for 
community journalism, he still must 
have an incentive for doing this 
kind of practicing instruction. It is 
so much easier, and takes so much 
less time, to sit in a comfortable uni- 
versity room, casting your eyes over 
a row of bended student backs at 
infrequent intervals than to get out 
in a small town and actually super- 
vise the performance of a myriad 
duties that no one will choose the 
latter system if the rewards are 
equal. There were dozens of times 
in my eight years of experience 
when I hated to make the trip to 
the country. One day I took a load 
of boys out with me when the ther- 
mometer registered 19 below zero— 
and a country newspaper office is 
no garden of Eden at any time. That 
didn’t require any more fortitude, 
perhaps, than plowing through the 
mud of the Illinois prairie every fall 
and spring during the rainy seasons, 
but all these hardships had to be en- 
dured to make a success of the ven- 
ture. My extra reward, my reason 
for doing all this work and standing 
the disagreeable circumstances, was 
that I knew whatever profit the pa- 
per made belonged solely and ex- 
clusively to me. I owned the paper 
as a personal investment and if the 
balance sheet showed an excess of 
assets over liabilities at the end of 
the fiscal year I knew that the 
earned increment was mine. 

For five of the eight years my 
teaching load at the University was 
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22 to 26 clock hours a week. That 
is entirely too heavy, even if you are 
fortunate in arranging them con- 
veniently, as I was at Illinois. While 
the laboratory in the community 
journalism courses was regularly 
scheduled in the catalog, my teach- 
ing load was made up without in- 
cluding any allowance for time spent 
in the country. This was my own 
proposition to the administration 
and I have no complaint to make. 
But if I were to do it again, I would 
certainly feel justified in asking that 
the hours spent in practical training 
such as this should be considered in 
making up the class schedule load. 
Every minute that an instructor 
spends in practical work of this kind 
adds immeasurably to his compe- 
tency as a journalism teacher. 


NE of the standard jokes around 

the University used to be: 
“Pretty soft for you, Allen. The kids 
do all your work and you get the 
gravy.” The record of my experi- 
ences with juniors and seniors in my 
own newspaper shop shows that they 
cost me more in spoiled work, dam- 
aged machines and bungled assign- 
ments than their labor was worth. 
My two printers kept an accurate 
record of their own time with a cost- 
finding system that shows decidedly 
the hazards a group of students set 
up when they invade a shop. Our 
time sheets show that it took the 
two printers less time to get out the 
paper on publication day by them- 
selves than it did when the shop was 
full of students. When you give this 
point a little thought, the reason 
will be obvious. When students came 
out to the shop the printers and I 
had to take our time to show them 
how to do the operations necessary 
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to publishing. If there were 20 stu- 
dents: in class and it required a half 
hour to teach each one a certain 
part of the operations you consumed 
at least 10 hours at this task over 
the semester. Bear in mind that no 
student worked in the shop more 
than 2 full hours a week to satisfy 
his laboratory requirement, although 
four or five in each class would 
spend as much time as they could 
simply because they were really in- 
terested. The result was that, even 
if the instructor did a conscientious 
job of teaching each student each 
method and process used in the pro- 
duction of the paper, the student 
completed the course without be- 
coming expert at any one thing, and 
without having performed any one 
operation enough to assume the 
complete responsibility for it. If you 
are planning to utilize a newspaper 
as a laboratory in the hope that you 
will get your work done free, better 
plan again. 

One student (they all wanted to 
set a few lines on the linotype) 
broke a duplex rail, sheared the ears 
off two lines of mats, and damaged 
a set of liners—all within ten min- 
utes while I was called away to an- 
swer the phone. Another boy, whose 
father was a country publisher and 
who wanted him to get some prac- 
tice running a jobber, let a gauge pin 
slip and ruined about $30 worth of 
special order envelopes. A girl writ- 
ing a news story about the M. E. 
Ladies Aid spelled the president’s 
name wrong. That cost us the good- 
will of the lady and a substantial 
amount of job-printing. I never was 
able to reckon accounts and find my 
student help of any financial profit 
to the business. — 

An abundance of teaching mate- 
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rials on current, significant, live 
problems was one of the tremend- 
ously worthwhile benefits of being 
in active touch with a newspaper. 
My students learned about irate 
subscribers by seeing them in action, 
how to handle school news by con- 
vincing a principal that most of his 
tripe wasn’t news, how to write a 
wedding story by cautiously sorting 
the several contribs from the preach- 
er, the fond mother, and the mother- 
in-law, none of which agreed in any 
of the particulars. If we needed liter- 
ature about news, picture or feature 
syndicates for our study, we had 
plenty of the latest material on 
them right in the office. The stu- 
dents learned about each new propo- 
sition as soon as it hit the editor’s 
desk. We found, too, that a request 
from the newspaper to an advertis- 
ing agency, syndicate or bigger news-. 
paper for material on any new phase 
of journalism produced a much bet- 
ter response than the same request 
if sent from the School of Journal- 
ism office. 

I may have given the idea that a 
laboratory in a regular newspaper 
office is made to order, and that no 
planning or forethought is necessary. 
On the contrary, our experience 
proved conclusively that it is unwise 
to take more than three students at 
a time unto the newspaper office for 
laboratory work. The very nature of 
this practical training prevents a 
concentration of students on one 
job. If you try to handle six boys 
and girls at the same time you prob- 
ably will succeed only in getting in 
everybody’s way. On Mondays and 
Tuesdays it is possible to use more 
people because they can be given 
news story assignments, but you will 
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find that few students have hours 
available on those days. 

Several systems of instruction 
were tried, and most of them dis- 
carded. It is not well to give a stu- 
dent a permanent assignment to one 
division of the newspaper—for ex- 
ample, circulation. He tires of the 
task, fails to learn about the news, 
advertising, production and public 
relations ends of the business, often 
feels that you are keeping him at 
one thing simply because he has a 
greater economic value for the own- 
ership, and usually rebels before the 
semester is done. I gave each stu- 
dent a general assignment of this 
nature, more in order to try to get 
him to assume some responsibility 
than anything else, and then let 
each one get his full quota of ex- 
perience at the hundred and one 
angles of community publishing. 

The best plan apparently was to 
assign each student at the beginning 
of the term to serve as editor for 
one week, permitting him to plan 
the paper for that week far in ad- 
vance and to incorporate any spe- 
cial features he could develop. Defi- 
nite days each week were allotted to 
the members of the class with sub- 
stitutions from the schedule permit- 
ted by arrangement in advance. I 
cannot stress too strongly the neces- 
sity for insisting that students be 
present every day for which they 
sign up, and also for demanding 
courtesy, orderliness and strict at- 
tention to business while they are 
in the shop. Furthermore, they must 
be taught that they are in a small 
community and that certain ideas 
and actions are not regarded by the 
town’s citizens as they are by the 
rah-rah boys at college. 
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If there were time I could tell you 
some of the tight places that we got 
into because of the snobbishness of 
some college co-eds, because of racial 
prejudices and because a few of the 
boys felt that they were qualified 
to dabble in the village politics. 
Those stories, and many others of 
some significance in this connection, 
will have to wait. 

Dean Walter Williams once told 
me in speaking about the program 
he had set up at Missouri: “After 
all, isn’t the purpose of education 
for journalism best accomplished by 
permitting students to do the actual 
job under competent supervision?” 
If we assume, as I know the good 
Dean did, that the correct theory 
already had been inculcated, we can 
readily agree with his concept. 

My educational objectives in 
teaching country journalism and 
newspaper management courses were 
to give my students a reasonably 
thorough understanding of the prin- 
ciples involved, followed by enough 
laboratory practice to fix these prin- 
ciples in their minds, and also to il- 
lustrate by intimate contact with 
small newspaper publishing the 
multitude of problems that demand 
our best application of both theory 
and production. I believe, complete- 
ly, that the use of the actual news- 
paper office and shop as my labora- 
tory was essential to the achieve- 
ment of these objectives. 

A slip of my erring typewriter 
just brought forcibly to my atten- 
tion the kind of laboratory that I 
used to run when I had no news- 
paper shop to use and when all we 
could do was “talk about our prob- 
lems.” The word that hit me square- 
ly in the eyes was “blaboratory.” 
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And Feature Selling 


ECAUSE the students in the 

feature writing courses at Wis- 
consin have sold more than $3,000 
worth of feature articles annually 
since the beginning of the depression 
and through the recession, some 
teachers think there is “magic” in 
the Wisconsin class rooms or in the 
Wisconsin method. 

There is no magic. It is embar- 
rassing to be asked to give a formu- 
la; in fact, the Wisconsin method 
does not deserve even the nomen- 
clature of a recipe. It merely con- 
sists of teaching the students how to 
use one part of cleverness and accu- 
racy in seeing tips and gathering 
facts; one part of average capability 
of self-expression on the typewriter; 
one part of promptness in meeting 
the “deadlines” when the articles are 
due; and one part of dexterity in 
sticking postage stamps on large 
manila envelopes containing manu- 
scripts and illustrations. 

The instructors are inclined to 
feel that the postage stamp is the 
most important part of the method 
because, once the embryo writer has 
put the stamp on the envelope, he 
can be depended upon to mail his 
manuscript. If the criticism of the 
article in the discussion group the 
following day, or week, reveals that 
the writer has selected the wrong 
markets for his material and he is 
forced to resort to steam to remove 
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his stamps from the envelope, he 
will be more careful thereafter to 
analyze his markets assiduously be- 
fore addressing another envelope to 
a feature editor. 

At the first meeting of the class 
the students are assigned to walk 
down Madison’s State Street and re- 
turn with six ideas for features and 
“tips” for their first articles. Ten 
days later their first manuscripts 
with illustrations and carbon copies 
for correction are turned in to the 
five staff members working with the 
course. 

An instructor reads each article, 
jotting down on the carbon “cover 
sheet” his suggestions for making it 
more salable, and on the following 
day he meets the six or eight mem- 
bers assigned to his discussion group, 
to whom he reads such parts as he 
believes will aid not only the writer 
but the other members of the sec- 
tion. The entire group makes sug- 
gestions for any possible improve- 
ment in the article along with the 
instructor and frequently the mem- 
bers offer excellent ideas which had 
not occurred to the teacher. The 
author of the manuscript makes the 
suggested changes, rewriting the ar- 
ticle or changing the market if nec- 
essary, and mails the article out 
within forty-eight hours. 

Two days after the discussion group 
meeting, the beginner is required to 
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turn in a manuscript record blank 
which previously had been given 
him in class. Upon this he lists the 
title, the number of illustrations, the 
date of mailing, the market to which 
it was mailed and an itemized ac- 
count of the expense including pa- 
per, envelopes, illustrations and 
postage. He also lists the amount 
of time he spent on the article (1) 
in order that he may be able to see 
whether feature writing will be a 
profitable career for him, or whether 
he better use it as a hobby; (2) and 
to train himself to be business-like 
in his work as a free lance writer. 

Because the teaching staff feels 
that the study of markets is more 
important to the amateur than the 
practice of writing, emphasis is 
placed upon the written analysis of 
many publications. These market 
studies which are assigned to be 
“not more than 500 words” are 
planned with the purpose of train- 
ing the writer to analyze the “read- 
er appeal” of a publication before 
he even starts to write the article, 
in order that he will “slant” it cor- 
rectly. A detailed method of analyz- 
ing reader appeal is included in my 
text, “Writing and Selling Feature 
Articles,” to be published in the 
near future by Prentice-Hall. If 
there is a magic key to the student’s 
success in writing features that sell, 
it is due to his market study of 
various publications. It is the staff’s 
belief that no matter how well a 
student may write, if he is not prac- 
tical in discerning what feature edi- 
tors think their readers want and if 
he does not have business judgment 
to see that he must slant his ma- 
terial to appeal to those readers, he 
will never be a success as a free 
lance writer. 
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Those students who, after they 
have had the course in their junior 
year, each sell anywhere from $200 
to $750 worth of feature articles 
during their senior year are not only 
practical and observing in knowing 
their markets but, like business men, 
they realize that if they would suc- 
ceed they must invest money in il- 
lustrations and postage because that 
is their “stock.” 

Every paper the student writes is 

graded carefully and is returned to 
him the day following the “dead- 
line.” Promptness upon the part of 
the instructor inspires the student to 
keep his deadlines; if he is not so 
inspired, a penalty grade for late 
papers serves as a pseudo-influence 
for punctuality in writing his fea- 
tures and market analyses. 
. If there is any magic in the Wis- 
consin method, it is due to the en- 
thusiasm of the six staff members 
working with the course who “sell” 
the students on their ability to earn 
while they learn and to develop an 
eye for special features as well as a 
nose for news. In addition they are 
encouraged to acquire an ear for hu- 
man interest and a jaw of determi- 
nation to know markets thoroughly 
in order to sell. 

With the face-lifting that a young 
journalist is given in the feature 
writing course, it is an easy matter 
for each student to sell the majority 
of the four articles required in the 
semester course which results in 
making the total class sales run to 
$3,500 or more annually. And it in- 
spires many amateurs to continue 
writing fact articles during their 
senior year even though they are no 
longer enrolled in a feature class. 
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In My True. By Sisley Huddleston. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and 
- Company. 1988. 411 pp. $3.00. 


ERE, surely, is one of the 

most worth-while books yet 
written by a journalist. It is far 
more than a book of journalistic 
recollections; in addition, it is a 
sound and moderate account of 
post-war history in Europe, a bal- 
anced view of the contemporary 
political situation, and an example 
of real interpretation for journalists 
who so often use that word without 
knowing what it means. Reading 
between the lines, one finds lessons 
in journalistic methods. It is a book 
that should be required reading for 
present and prospective journalists, 
for teachers of journalism, social 
scientists and all who find them- 
selves at a loss to know what to 
think of the world today. 

Sisley Huddleston always has 
been his own man, unique in appear- 
ance, unique in journalistic method, 
unique in his ability to appraise a 
situation. He quotes Frank Munsey 
as saying to him, with marked lack 
of tact, “Well, I don’t know whether 
you're a great correspondent, but 
you certainly look the part!” A cor- 
respondent in the de Blowitz tradi- 
tion, he has known as friends many 
of the men who made history, or at 
least walked and talked with them, 
depending not upon official hand- 
outs. Like de Blowitz, too, he served 
the Times of London as Paris cor- 
respondent for several years. But he 
served the Christian Science Moni- 
tor for many years longer, and he 
also acted as correspondent or spe- 
cial writer for numerous other Ang- 
lo-American newspapers and peri- 
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odicals in the period since the World 
War. 

It has been Mr. Huddleston’s 
practice to ignore, for the most part, 
the conventional press conferences 
staged by government ministries 
and commissions, to regard the of- 
ficial communiqués somewhat scorn- 
fully, to avoid the pack-reporting 
method, and instead to form an in- 
telligent understanding of a situa- 
tion upon the basis of a first-hand 
knowledge of the men involved, and 
their ways of thinking, and a shrewd 
evaluation of the circumstances. It 
has worked extremely well, perhaps 
most notably at the time of the 
Versailles conference, when he rare- 
ly went near the conference halls. 
As to his unique viewpoint, he has 
been an advocate of the minority 
view almost throughout his career. 
Such a view does not bring much 
happiness to its proponent, for even 
the later evidence that he is right 
may not compensate for present 
sadness if, as in Mr. Huddleston’s 
case, his own perceptivity enables 
him to recognize the singular ob- 
tuseness of government leaders, of 
newspaper-makers, and of the gul- 
lible and emotional public. That 
there has been ample reason for such 
a disillusioned view Mr. Huddleston 
makes all too clear. 

“In My Time,” a volume packed 
with ideas, is mentally stimulating. 
In the first of its three parts Mr. 
Huddleston recounts his introduc- 
tion to journalistic work on the con- 
tinent, at the time of the World War, 
when what he rather facetiously 
calls his “horizontal heart” kept him 
out of military service, but permit- 
ted him to serve the Continental 
Daily Mail, in Paris, which went to 
the British troops, and others. This 
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is a lively enough story, but in 
many ways the second part is the 
most interesting section of the book. 
It deals with the post-war events in 
Europe, from the Versailles confer- 
ence to the signing of the Pact of 
Paris. We learn how Lloyd George 
repudiated an important interview 
when it ceased to be expedient to 
admit it. We meet Briand and Poin- 
caré and Tardieu, whom he knew 
well; Clemenceau, Caillaux, Laval 
and a host of others, who are joined 
later by Mussolini, Hitler, Eden and 
other performers yet upon the stage. 
In this part, also, Mr. Huddleston 
has more to say, specifically, about 
the press and its makers, and he 
presents very human pictures of 
Northcliffe, Spender, Garvin, Abbot 
and some of his colleagues on the 
news front. He feels that the press, 
at the moment, is wallowing in a 
swamp of propaganda and emotion- 
alism, in the United States and 
Great Britain, quite as much as 
anywhere else, and he is disillusioned 
by it. 

The dizzy uprush of affairs since 
about 19380 is the concern in the 
equally fascinating third part of the 
book. Mr. Huddleston has seen the 
drama of these last years unfolding, 
he has observed the chief actors, he 
has spotted the blunders and the 
fuzzy thinking which make the out- 
come so doubtful. But, unlike some 
writers, Mr. Huddleston offers a so- 
lution. His own personal solution 
has been to retire to his beloved 
Normandy mill and to bid a fare- 
well to the conferences which he 
regards as so futile and trouble- 
making, to the council chambers 
and all of the other journalistic 
haunts. But he did that once be- 
fore, in 1918, and it is hard to be- 
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lieve that a man who has such defi- 
nite ideas and so much vigor in his 
writing will fail to emerge often, if 
only through the medium of his pen. 
Rosert W. Desmonp 
Northwestern University 


* *« * 


Tue Lire or O. O. McIntyre. By 
Charles B. Driscoll. New York: 
Greystone Press. 1938. 344 pp. 
lil. $2.50. 


O Boswell or St. John ever wrote 
with greater fervor about his 
master than does the biographer in 
this portrait of a columnist. Accord- 
ing to Driscoll, scarcely a man, 
woman or child in the United States 
was able to struggle through the 
day without reading MclIntyre’s 
“letter,” which was usually headed 
in the various newspapers “New 
York Day By Day.” The biographer 
arrives at this conclusion by aggre- 
gating the circulations of all the 
newspapers using the “letter” and 
multiplying this figure by 4.8, the 
number of persons said to read each 
issue of a paper. It is no wonder 
that Mr. Driscoll is awed, particu- 
larly since he himself has become 
the successor to the Great Man. 
To the ignorant, O. O. McIntyre 
might have appeared as a neurotic, 
spindly, Sears Roebuck beau brum- 
mel—a man so controlled by his 
phobias that his life was a night- 
mare. To Driscoll, however, these 
were but the eccentricities accom- 
panying genius. Lest we seem unfair 
to the biographer, let us admit from 
the start that he has the facts on 
his side. About 375 daily and 129 
Sunday papers used McIntyre’s col- 
umn regularly. His weekly “take” 
at the time of his death was close 
to $3,000—and this without benefit 
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of radio or advertising testimonials. 
Hundreds of letters every day testi- 
fied to the circulation “pulling” 
power of this insignificant looking 
man with the horrible inferiority 
complex. Many a genius would envy 
such influence. 

And Driscoll almost succeeds in 
making “The Very Odd” (his name 
really was Odd) McIntyre seem a 
great man. Overcoming the handi- 
cap of an unfortunate childhood, 
McIntyre made his faults into as- 
sets. His very weaknesses became 
the subjects for some of his most 
popular writings. Nor did he ever 
lose the common touch, which in 
the last analysis, was the secret of 
his phenomenal success. 

Frustrated, misunderstood, held 
in contempt, Odd was lucky to have 
come through childhood alive. The 
greatest force in his life was the 
love of the woman he had known 
since his early days in Gallipolis, O. 
Through those sad days when he 
seemed destined to remain a hotel 
clerk under his father’s dour eye— 
through the bitter years of newspa- 
per training—even in the days of 
desperate agony as his life was be- 
ing sapped—Odd was protected by 
the love of Maybelle Hope Small, 
the steamboat captain’s daughter 
who became his wife. 

There is some historical material 
in this book that may be of interest 
to the student, but its great value 
lies in its inspiration for the young 
journalist discouraged by the ob- 
stacles put in his path by a hostile 
world. Oscar Odd McIntyre was the 
personification of the small town 
boy who made good. He was never 
destructive, evil-minded nor mean. 
His purpose was to bring the Big 
City to other wistful McIntyres who 
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could not leave their hearths. He 
sought only to sweeten the lives of 
his vast public by becoming the 
alter ego of that public. Regardless 
of whether one liked his column, 
the loyalty of McIntyre fans indi- 
cates that he succeeded in his pur- 
pose. 

McIntyre suffered the last few 
years from a form of pernicious 
anemia. His religion, which had re- 
lieved him from the hypochondria 
of his early years, prevented him 
from taking treatments. In spite of 
ill health, he wrote his “letter” at 
least three weeks in advance of 
publication. On the night of Febru- 
ary 18, 1938, he finished his usual 
stint and lay down to sleep. He did 
not waken. 

Henry Lapp Smita 
University of Kansas 


* * * 


35,000 Days 1x Texas. By Sam 
Acheson. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1988. xv+337 pp. II. 
$2.50. 


EARLY a hundred years ago 
the Galveston News came to 
life on Galveston Island and began 
its service to a sparsely settled Re- 
public of Texas, which was just be- 
ginning negotiations for annexation 
to the United States. As the terri- 
tory developed the owners of the 
Galveston newspaper opened a 
branch office in Dallas and then, in 
1885, founded the Dallas News. 
Mr. Acheson, a member of the 
Dallas News editorial staff, draws 
together the various factors that 
have influenced the Galveston News- 
Dallas News organization since its 
origin in 1842. From the viewpoint 
of these newspapers, the book pre- 
sents the economic, social, and po- 
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litical history of Texas. The greater 
’ part of the book is devoted to the 
Dallas News. 

Writing with the careful exactness 
of a historian, Mr. Acheson presents 
his facts simply with little attempt 
at dramatization. Those who prefer 
their history sugar-coated may find 
the book dull; but readers genuinely 
interested in history and journalists 
alive to values to be drawn from 
the history of their profession will 
find stimulation in reading of the 
steady progress of the Dallas News. 

Much of the material is taken di- 
rectly from the files of the two 
newspapers. The scholar will be con- 
scious of the lack of footnote refer- 
ences for numerous quoted items, 
though the average reader will prob- 
ably enjoy the book more without 
them. 

Journalists may read into the 
story of the Dallas News a real-life 
lesson in how to build a successful 
newspaper. They will note how the 
newspaper editors constantly fore- 
saw developments needed by their 
trade territory and exerted pressure 
to realize those developments: build- 
ing of railroads, inauguration of a 
state fair to stimulate agriculture 
and industry, city park system, city 
government reforms, flood control 
on the Trinity River, crop diversifi- 
cation for Texas farmers, codpera- 
tive marketing organizations and 
other worthwhile enterprises. 

The Dallas News is typical of a 
class of sturdy newspapers that have 
rooted themselves in frontier ham- 
lets and have helped to transform 
those hamlets into thriving trade 
centers. Much of the real signifi- 
cance of journalism in American 
history evolves not from the activi- 
ties of metropolitan dailies but from 
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the influence exerted by such pro- 
vincial newspapers. “35,000 Days 
in Texas” represents a worthwhile 
movement into a field that needs 
more exploration. 
DeWirr Reppick 
University of Texas 
” * 7 


Jazz JouRNALISM. By Simon Mich- 
ael Bessie. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. 1938. 247 pp. 
Ill. $3.00. 


NE of the points Mr. Bessie 

makes in his hasty history of 
tabloid newspapers of the modern 
era is that tabloid journalism isn’t 
necessarily jazz. He cites the New 
York Evening Post's experiment 
and the Vanderbilt tabloids, among 
others, as evidence. Moreover, he 
bases his study on the premise that 
tabloid practices are legitimate off- 
spring of many earlier American 
newspaper methods—that they can- 
not be considered in vacuo. 

But most of the pages of his 
book are devoted to the jazzier spe- 
cimens of the tabloid craft. Proper- 
ly he talks at length about the New 
York Daily News as the prototype 
for the better-known existing tab- 
loids; he gives extended space to 
Mr. Hearst’s Mirror, and more to 
Macfadden’s Graphic. He admires 
the News as a “vital social instru- 
ment, one of the few newspapers in 
America which can be counted 
among the liberal supporters of an 
embattled democracy struggling 
against the onslaught of economic 
collapse and reactionary pressure.” 
But he gives more space to discus- 
sion of the Snyder death-house pic- 
ture, the Peaches Browning story 
and other such events in the News’s 
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life than he does to its liberal and 
social aspects. 

I doubt the complete soundness 
of Mr. Bessie’s presentation meth- 
od: an analysis of one issue every 
five years from 1920 to 1935. Such 
a procedure may give the student 
a picture of trends in the broadest 
of strokes; but it doesn’t dig very 
deep. Mr. Bessie may have gone a 
good deal more thoroughly into the 
News and the other tabloids than 
this method indicates, but the im- 
pression it leaves with me, at least, 
is one of haste and superficiality. 
And this impression clings through- 
out the book. There is all too little 
discussion of the Chicago Times of 
1936, for instance; and too little of 
the New York Post of the fall of 
1933. The fact is that I leave the 
book feeling that I have had a good 
look at the type and pictures on 
the pages of tabloids (this has been 
aided by the thirteen full-page 
plates), but very little examination 
of their, if I may use the word, 
souls. I learned more about what 
makes tabloids of the jazzy type 
go from Emile Gauvreau’s “Hot 
News.” 

All of which is not to say that 
“Jazz Journalism” is not a worth- 
while contribution to journalistic 
literature. Frederic Hudson’s “Jour- 
nalism in the United States” was far 
‘less than the last word in history 
of American journalism in the 
broad; but it was a starting point 
from which other more satisfactory 
volumes took their cues. Doubtless 
we shall have other studies of tab- 
loid journalism; and their task will 
be to fill in the gaps left by the 
earlier books. 

MircHetit V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Eprror1aL TREATMENT OF Epvuca- 
TION IN THE AMERICAN Press. By 
Charles R. Foster, Jr. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1938. xiv+303 pp. $2.00. 


UT of a study of 9,000 edi- 

torials on education which ap- 
peared in 25 selected American 
newspapers during the five-year per- 
iod from January 1, 1930, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1935, Mr. Foster has prepared 
as Bulletin No. 21 of the Harvard 
Bulletins in Education a volume 
full of constructive suggestions for 
newspaper editors and for educa- 
tors, particularly for public school 
administrators. There has appeared 
to date no more thorough-going 
analysis of public opinion regarding 
public education, as it is mirrored 
in the daily press. Editors can learn 
much from it, and likewise educa- 
tors; both groups, it is clear, have 
been circumscribed in their views 
of the need for and the values in 
education by traditional concepts 
of the school’s function; both, with 
few notable exceptions, have failed 
to relate the purposes and costs of 
the school to other social purposes 
and costs. 

Criteria used in selecting the 
twenty-five newspapers for Mr. Fos- 
ter’s study included geographical 
location, “culture level,” political 
complexion, population of publica- 
tion centers, circulation and type 
of control or ownership. 

Coolidge’s preacher was against 
sin; by the same token most Ameri- 
can newspapers are “for” education, 
but they are “for” it in general and 
in terms of the traditional notions 
of publishers and editors. Educa- 
tional ideas and practices which do 
not coincide with such traditional 
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notions are the ones which come in 
’ for the severest editorial drubbings. 

Against this background, the 
school administrator, as Mr. Foster 
points out, has been a figure of 
small importance in building school- 
press relationships which place the 
school in correct perspective with 
other social costs, investments and 
goals. 

Newspaper treatment of educa- 
tion makes it clear that the actual 
leadership, the destiny of the school 
system and the real power in shap- 
ing that destiny lie not in the hands 
of the school administrators but 
with the men and women selected 
as school trustees. The imprint of 
the ordinary school superintendent 
on the public mind, Mr. Foster con- 
cludes, is amazingly small. By way 
of illustration it may be observed 
that the 9,000 editorials analyzed 
for this volume comprised only 344 
per cent of all the editorials which 
appeared in the twenty-five selected 
papers during the five-year period. 
Whether this percentage is large or 
small could be determined only by 
study of other American problems 
clamoring for public attention. When 
one considers, however, that in many 
communities public school expendi- 
tures are half the local tax budget, 
the percentage seems small. 

A quarter of the editorial com- 
ment in the five-year period was 
adversely critical, the balance neu- 
tral or favorable. Of the unfavor- 
able comment most dealt with high 
costs of education. Here the ad- 
verse criticism was directed more at 
boards of education than at school 
superintendents. Few indeed were 
the editorials adversely criticizing 
teachers for the teacher-salary item 
on the school budget. 
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Haters of the Hearst press may 
be surprised by the revelation in 
this volume that this press in its 
editorial policy has been a consist- 
ent booster for more money for the 
schools. The issue between Mr. 
Hearst and the educators who have 
opposed him in these recent years 
is clear; Mr. Hearst wants the 
schools to have more money but 
he wants also to control what the 
schools teach. 

As determined as Hearst in the 
advocacy of a type of schooling 
which will condition America’s youth 
not to pry into the causes of un- 
employment and other social ills are 
some of the other papers studied 
by Mr. Foster, among them: The 
Denver Post (virulent in the good 
old Bonfils manner); the Los An- 
geles Times; and the Chicago Trib- 
une. In contrast with such as these, 
however, in stressing the need for 
schools which encourage analysis of 
the social scene, are the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, the Christian Science 
Monitor, and William Allen White’s 
Emporia Gazette. 

For editors, the striking need re- 
vealed by this study of 9,000 edi- 
torials, in connection with the prop- 
er function of the school in the 
American social order, is the need 
for fighting allegiance to the prin- 
ciple of freedom of teaching and 
learning. Editors who “condition” 
millions of American readers to be 
afraid of freedom of teaching and 
learning can hardly expect such 
readers to support freedom of the 
press; democracy demands both of 
these freedoms. 

For educators, the striking need 
revealed is development of a type 
of public contact which stresses 
what individual school workers seek 
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to do in terms of the welfare of the 
community and of the individual 
pupils. 

More significant, perhaps, than 
any point made in the thousands of 
editorials were the points not made 
—points involving specific school 
subjects, teaching methods, voca- 
tional education, treatment of con- 
troversial subjects and the success 
or failure of boys in school and in 
later life. 

“Editorial Treatment of Educa- 
tion in The American Press” sug- 
gests to your reviewer that those 
universities having both colleges of 
education and schools of journalism 
might well collaborate in a course 
to help both future editors and fu- 
ture educators see more clearly a 
mutual problem of profound signifi- 
cance to both. 

Crype R. Minuer 
Columbia University 


* * * 


Tue Datty NEWSPAPER AND HIGHER 


Epucation. By Rex F. Harlow. 
Stanford University, Cal.: Stan- 
ford University Press. 1938. xviii 
+44 pp. $1.00. 


N THIS study Mr. Harlow has 

surveyed relations between col- 
lege and university publicity bur- 
eaus and the newspapers. Realizing 
that relations between the two were 
not completely satisfactory to both 
parties, the writer attempted to find 
out why, and what, if anything, 
could be done to improve them. 

The study sets forth conditions 
as they existed in 1937-38. In the 
investigation forty-four daily news- 
papers and thirty-three colleges and 
universities in California, Oregon 
and Washington were visited by the 
investigator, who talked to as many 
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responsible heads as possible. This 
procedure was supplemented by 
written statements from various 
editors, and by a trip to a group 
of leading newspapers outside the 
Pacific Coast area. 

There is every reason to believe 
that conditions uncovered herein 
also exist in nearly the same degree 
between other educational institu- 
tions and newspapers throughout 
the country. Academic distrust of 
newspaper accuracy and newspaper 
anger at university suppression of 
interesting news were found to be 
widespread. The newspapers gener- 
ally held that university press bur- 
eaus offered too much “chitchat” 
and too little worthwhile news. 
News of the natural sciences was 
on the increase, but the social sci- 
ences were lagging. Other deficien- 
cies were lack of special stories, fea- 
ture articles and follow-ups on im- 
portant events. Only a “normal” 
amount of censorship was uncov- 
ered. Propaganda (defined as “put- 
ting one’s best foot forward”) was 
admitted by all of the institutions 
visited. 

The author recommends that the 
two institutions study each other, 
that they stand together to fight 
for academic freedom and freedom 
of the press, that only mature stu- 
dents with practical newspaper ex- 
perience be permitted to become 
campus correspondents and _ that 
faculty members make available to 
newspapers authoritative material 
which illuminates the news. Other 
suggestions were that colleges and 
universities provide better-trained 
graduates to work on the newspa- 
pers and that the personnel of pub- 
licity bureaus be recruited from a 
more highly-trained class of men. 
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The experienced director of pub- 
lic relations is well acquainted with 
the problems studied herein, and al- 
ready knows the answers supplied 
by the study. It is likely that the 
new worker in the field of univer- 
sity publicity will find the study of 
some value, inasmuch as the facts 
and findings set forth are intensely 
practical. But they do not throw 
any new light on the subject. The 
study holds little of interest to the 
teacher of journalism. 

Grorce L. Birp 
Syracuse University 


* * * 


Maaazine Writinc anv Epitina. 
By Mitchell V. Charnley and 
Blair Converse. New York: Cor- 
don Company. 1938. xv +352 pp. 
Ill. $3.25. 


UST ten years ago the dean of 

a school of journalism and an- 
other ex-newspaper man turned pro- 
fessor were discussing a proposed 
course to train students for maga- 
zine staff positions. “The field is 
broad, the need is acute,” said the 
dean, “but the course would have 
to be hand-made. There is no ade- 
quate textbook.” 

That is the case no longer. Pro- 
fessors Charnley and Converse, en- 
tering a field characterized by wide- 
open spaces as well as a prolixity 
of books on certain aspects such as 
feature writing, have emerged with 
a volume that integrates the mis- 
cellany with scholarly coherence and 
professional emphasis. So far as text- 
books are concerned, it brings the 
magazine to a parity with the news- 
paper. 

The reader is immediately whisked 
to the editorial offices of Better 
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Homes & Gardens, and deftly in- 
troduced to the entire staff from 
Editor Frank McDonough to the 
office mail carrier, “a gangling boy 
with a big V-shaped pouch hanging 
from his shoulder.” Then without 
ado, the authors reveal “what hap- 
pens to a manuscript” from the mo- 
ment a machine slits its envelope 
until, classified and studied, ac- 
cepted and paid for, edited and il- 
lustrated, it appears in the maga- 
zine. 

Throughout, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens is the object lesson, the main 
laboratory specimen to be dissected. 
But discussion of its policies and 
procedures is balanced by closely 
following reviews of variations from 
its norm as they are found on other 
magazines. By this cross-ruff meth- 
od, few editorial problems escape 
stimulating attention. Indeed, the 
briskness of style frequently borders 
on puckishness. It is difficult to 
imagine less pendanticism than in 
the characterization of the writer 
as “the magazine’s leg-man . . . 
the lasso which the editor throws 
around an event to drag it into his 
magazine.” 

The book is divided into three 
parts. The first deals with the pro- 
cedures magazines have devised to 
handle manuscripts. In the second, 
the student is taken behind scenes 
for an intimate examination of 
methods used by editors and writ- 
ers in securing and shaping up 
manuscripts, including the heart- 
aches of fitting copy to space. The 
last section casts a bright light on 
the problems of the writer, not 
omitting his relations with editors, 
the property rights in manuscripts, 
and proved techniques of incubat- 
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ing ideas and rearing them for the 
magazine market. The little 3-act 
drama of the Young Author and 
the Young Author’s Muse, while a 
radical departure from standard 
textbook writing, makes its point 
unforgettably. 

Especially helpful to the writer 
are the analytical and suggestive 
comments on reprinted articles “that 
got in print.” Practicing editors 
should be grateful for the whole- 
somely frank and precise statement 
of the relationship between their 
department and others in the mod- 
ern magazine office. But the beating 
heart of the entire book is, in this 
reviewer's opinion, the chapter on 
“Creative Editing,” though “What 
to Write About” is a close second. 

Its completeness and unique pre- 
sentation should make “Magazine 
Writing and Editing” a popular 
journalistic textbook. Instructors 
will find the “practice suggestions” 
and reading references, at the ends 
of chapters, valuable aids in provok- 
ing original thought. The book pur- 
ports to be a mirror for the jour- 
nalism student of actual magazine 
practices, and it fills that function 
surpassingly well. When it is re- 
vised, however, it might be desir- 
able to include a brief chapter 
which, evaluating social attitudes, 
reading habits, mechanical improve- 
ments, and the psychological bases 
of attention getting and holding, 
would stimulate magazine workers 
to think of and possibly to antici- 
pate trends that will give form and 
content to the magazine of the fu- 
ture. 

Leann D. Case 
The Rotarian 
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Two MEN on a Jos. By Ben Hibbs. 
Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing 
Company. 1938. 63 pp. 


OW a magazine editor and a 
writer, working hand in hand, 
produced special articles which 
brought the mysteries of science, as 
well as its drama, to the layman is 
told in this little book issued by the 
Curtis Publishing Company for lim- 
ited circulation. 

It is the story of Paul de Kruif, 
reporter extraordinary of the fasci- 
nating world heretofore masked in 
the language of the ancients and 
hidden in the laboratories of the re- 
searchers. It is, also, the story of 
Philip S. Rose, editor of the Coun- 
try Gentleman, and how he, serving 
as mentor to the “rowdy genius,” 
directed the efforts which stripped 
the veil from science to lay bare its 
adventures and achievements in the 
language and emotions of the man 
in the street. 

Together these two men produced 
a kind of revolution in American 
journalism which has now spread to 
the rest of the world. Science, ex- 
cept in its more practical aspects, 
was not regarded as news when de 
Kruif and Rose began their work 
together; today every newspaper 
and magazine which attempts to 
report the contemporary scene in 
its fullness regards science as one 
of its basic fields. That the people 
of America are intelligently inter- 
ested in science more than ever be- 
fore is largely attributable to this 
influence. 

Both in its manner of presenta- 
tion and in its subject, “Two Men 
on a Job” reveals the role of the 
newspaper and magazine as inter- 
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preter as well as conveyor of the 
freshest intelligence. Its moral is 
that anything can be interesting if 
it is intelligently told in the lan- 
guage of the reader, accompanied 
by the devices of graphic feature 
writing. 

This little volume cannot fail to 
thrill and stimulate the student of 
the special feature article who has 
in him the material of the story 
teller of the modern world. Because 
the methods explained can be ap- 
plied to any subject, it might well 
be required reading in a course in 
feature writing. 

Ben Hibbs, the book’s author, 
former teacher of journalism but 
now associate editor of Country 
Gentleman, is a good student, for 
he has caught the spirit of de Kruif 
and Rose and exemplified it in his 
stimulating volume. 

A. L. HiaernsorHaMm 
University of Nevada 


* * * 


ConTEMPORARY AMERICAN MaGa- 
zines. By John E. Drewry. Ath- 
ens, Ga.: University of Georgia 
Press. 1938. 80 pp. (mimeo- 
graphed). $2.00. 


R. Drewry has brought to- 

gether into convenient mimeo- 
graphed form his familiar articles 
on the history and nature of some 
twenty American magazines, to 
make them available to students of 
magazine writing. All the articles 
are reprints from the Writer, the 
Matrix and the Quill of the last 
several years; some of them are, un- 
fortunately, dated (the article on 
Scribner's, for example, first pub- 
lished three years ago, hardly gives 
an adequate picture of the Scrib- 
ner’s of today). The articles present 
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many facts about their subjects— 
names of editors and contributors, 
editors’ own statements about their 
requirements and purposes and so 
on. The articles are not the thor- 
ough analyses of the magazines that 
writers ought to make before sub- 
mitting manuscripts to them; but 
they do not pretend to be. They 
are intended as a basis for such 
analyses. 

An appendix presents twenty- 
seven questions for use by students 
in making market-studies. One of 
the most helpful sections of the 
book (which may be brought out 
later in printed form) is an extended 
bibliography of published articles 
and books dealing with American 
magazines.—M. V. C. 


* * * 


Ir’s An Art. By Helen Woodward. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 1938. ix+405 pp. $2.75. 


RS. Woodward is speaking of 

advertising, and here she 
speaks, or writes, if you are ultra- 
literal, with all the authority of her 
more than twenty successful years 
in advertising. She does a swell job 
of it, sure, deft, informative. If “it’s 
an art,” she makes clear that it is 
also a gift. 

Most advertising persons, and 
newspaper folk, too, when they sit 
them down to write about their vo- 
cation, grow heavy-handed, doughy. 
They pontificate. As one result, their 
mechanical processes become bore- 
somely familiar, but those elusive 
processes of the mind, which un- 
numbered thousands beg them to 
disclose, remain mystification and 
mysticism. 

It’s an event when some Stanley 
Walker pulls down the wall and lets 
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us see the local room at work, or a 
Gene Fowler shows us the money 
changers at their high emprise. So 
it is now, if not exactly an event, 
at least something of unusual little 
moment when one who knows a 
great deal about this art persuasive 
discloses the works behind its 
pomps. 

Mrs. Woodward offers a pretty 
full, detailed and tolerant view of 
advertising. She appraises it from 
both its own noble view of itself— 
“the function of advertising is to 
raise the standard of living”—and 
the bread-and-butter advertiser’s 
view: “To sell as much of our goods 
as possible.” 

No thesis-propounder, this woman 
who built and “owned” big ac- 
counts, tells how advertising has 
contributed to making rebels of us 
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all; at tin s ennobled causes, at 
others betrayed health and morals; 
evolved from poker to golf to polo. 

No muck-raker, either, Helen 
Woodward concludes that “adver- 
tising is neither above nor below 
other business in its ethical levels.” 
With refreshing candor she analyzes 
the fateful questionnaire, and puts 
a period to a ton of answers with 
a simple, “I don’t believe it.” She 
says there is a smudge on copy writ- 
ing today, and shows a heart full of 
sympathy for the ink-stained wretch 
who must “knock them out of their 
seats” with words a six-year-old can 
understand, about a product that 
lacks distinction. There’s been a 
retrogression to the ugly, she says, 
except where photography lends its 
new grace. She gives unqualified 
credit where it is due—to the cata- 
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log and “flyer” makers of the mail 
order houses. “Good copy,” says 
she, “depends on emotion, and emo- 
tion cannot be put down in dia- 
grams or graphs.” Amen! Amen! 

Don’t think it’s all about ads and 
how to build them, ads and how to 
place them, agencies and how to 
choose them. The worlds of produc- 
tion and of merchandising are here, 
in the terms of their demands on 
advertising. Plenty of facts, full 
authentication, accurate documenta- 
tion and a good index—they’re all 
present and presented racily. And 
if you are a teacher of advertising, 
just call off the chapter headings— 
like “A Glass of What, George?”— 
and “It’s An Art” will never be 
“required” reading. 

Frank G. Kane 


+ + * 


Business Finns Its Voice. By S 
H. Walker and Paul Sklar. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1938. 
93 pp. $1.25. 


N reading this book, a comment 

by Charles A. Beard, one of the 
wise men of this country, in a re- 
cent article in the New Republic, 
came to mind. Professor Beard 
wrote: 


One of the prime national delusions, 
fostered by experts, is that the an- 
swers to public questions come out of 
facts. It is this delusion that gives a 
farcical aspect to most of our investi- 
gations. Facts do not ask or answer 
any questions. Facts never tell any- 
body to do or to refrain from doing 
anything. Furthermore, among the bil- 
lions of facts that might be assembled 
by the new investigators, only a few 
thousands or millions will be un- 
earthed. The amount and character 
of facts dug up will depend upon the 
ideas which the investigators already 
have in their heads.» What is to be 


1 Italics the reviewer's. 
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done, if anything, about the facts will 

depend upon sources of conviction, 

prejudice and opinion which lie in 

part, if not wholly, outside the facts 

that are excavated. 
Professor Beard might well have 
written the paragraph after reading 
the Walker-Sklar 93-page volume. 
The authors state in the preface 
that they conceived and wrote it 
as a report—as a statement of “cur- 
rent fact” which they believe “worth 
putting on the record.” There is a 
wide discrepancy between their fact- 
finding protestation and what any 
reader knows who is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the facts of the situa- 
tion. 

The book treats of the subject 
matter from the standpoint of the 
preconceived notion that “business” 
started a movement to establish 
permanent control of the relations 
between itself and the public. This 
is, of course, preposterous. These 
facts are chosen from the record to 
meet this preconceived thesis, and 
everything that does not check with 
the thesis is omitted or disregarded. 
It is all much too simple. 

In an economic civilization like 
ours, with thousands of business 
organizations, large, medium and 
small, it is possible to find facts, 
as Beard says, that will, to the ini- 
tiate, prove the point of view of 
the writers. It is a popular post- 
depression sport to bait business, 
and particularly big business. It is 
easy, if one wants to disregard all 
the facts, to find, from the published 
record on the subject, in what has 
been written and said about busi- 
ness, quotable material to prove al- 
most any set of preconceptions. 

Where there is freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press, anything 
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short of the libel law goes. That is 
as it should be. Only through free- 
dom of expression can democracy 
function, and the consequent ac- 
commodation be brought about. 

It is regrettable, however, that 
one of the first studies of the impor- 
tant subject of business and its re- 
lationship to the public should have 
been done in the sketchy, flip and 
distorted manner in which this was 
made. It is hoped future writers, 
more objective, more mature, will 
give this whole question of how 
business attempts and has at- 
tempted to integrate itself into the 
pattern of our civilization more 
careful and painstaking attention 
and analysis. 

Epwarp L. Bernays 
* + * 


JOURNALISM AND THE ScHoo. Pa- 
per. By DeWitt C. Reddick. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company. 
1938. viiit+$41 pp. Ill. $1.48. 


HE existing texts for high school 

journalism are on the whole so 
far from perfect that the announce- 
ment of a new text in the field is 
awaited with curiosity and a waver- 
ing hope that this may be the long- 
delayed answer to the journalism 
teacher’s prayer. 

Although excellent in many re- 
spects, Reddick’s text is not that 
answer. Tracing the development of 
journalism as a high school subject, 
the author recognizes three stages. 
First journalism was merely a mo- 
tivation adjunct to the English 
course. Next it became the slavish 
imitator of professional journalism. 
Now, Reddick thinks, high school 
journalism has reached a third stage, 
merging the earlier conceptions and 
distinctively scholastic. His book is 
directed toward meeting the needs 
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of this new viewpoint; it is a “high 
school journalism” book in the lit- 
eral sense. This makes it ideal for 
certain situations—in small schools 
where the subject must be taught 
by an English teacher, or in schools 
where no journalism course is of- 
fered and the adviser must organize 
a staff from scratch. In other words, 
Reddick’s book should satisfy the 
group who were enthusiastic over 
“Journalism for High Schools” by 
Otto and Marye, four years ago, for 
the Reddick book is a newer devel- 
opment on the same plane. Like the 
Otto and Marye book, it has exer- 
cises and an abundance of illustra- 
tions, mostly selected from high 
school newspapers. 

The chapters on features and in- 
terviewing are probably the best 
parts of the book, and among the 
best brief treatments of these sub- 
jects available anywhere. The illus- 
trations of the right and wrong way 
to conduct an interview are educa- 
tionally effective, as is the anno- 
tated interview with Myrna Loy. 

The Reddick book is, unfortu- 
nately it seems to this reviewer, 
unrealistic about the purposes of 
newspapers, placing them on a false- 
ly altruistic basis. The attempt to 
arouse interest through fictional ap- 
peals also seems an admission of 
weakness in a subject where inter- 
est is so abundantly inherent that 
its popularity in the high schools 
has grown by leaps and bounds in 
spite of poor teaching and the ple- 
thora of dull texts. The lack of a 
bibliography is a serious omission 
in this day of library-centered work, 
and in a field where no text can ex- 
pect to more than skirt the depths. 

These are minor defects. A more 
fundamental weakness of the vol- 
ume is its limited view of what is 
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one of the broadest of all fields of 
endeavor. Undeniably valuable as a 
school newspaper is in integrating 
school activities, the training of a 
student staff is no adequate justi- 
fication for a journalism course. Pro- 
gressive journalism teachers have 
burst the bonds of this minuscular 
concept for a broader one more com- 
patible with advances in the field 
of social studies. It is the hope of 
these teachers that the high school 
journalism course will produce dis- 
criminating readers. There are al- 
ready too many mediocre writers. 
Gunnar Horn 
Benson High School, Omaha 


* * * 


Tue Srupent Eprtor. By James W. 
Mann. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1938. viit+149 pp. Il. 
$1.00. 


F easy-to-read type, wide-mar- 

gined reading matter, technical 
illustrative material and appended 
cross index are any inducement to 
the progress of either a beginning 
journalism instructor in a secondary 
school or a junior or senior high 
school student, this book will rate 
a place in the journalism laboratory 
librarv. 
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Frequently the June graduate 
with an English major suddenly has 
a club or a monthly newspaper as- 
signed as part of her teaching as- 
signment. This book is especially 
well-designed for such an emer- 
gency. 

Early last spring, the author, 
former newspaper man and present 
instructor in a junior high school 
at Winnetka, Ill., published this 
148-page helpful guide which is 
sturdily bound for daily use. The 
book is organized in 22 chapters, 
the first few being general while the 
latter portion of the book delves 
into individual staff editors’ prob- 
lems. 

We find especially useful such 
chapters as the one on preparing 
material for printers; four pages of 
a dictionary of good usage; a brief 
resumé of illustrative material sel- 
dom found in this day of picture 
editing; sensible counsel on financ- 
ing the paper; sound sales psychol- 
ogy in advertising; personal journal- 
ism rating chart. 

A beginner in search of technical 
help skillfully arranged for easy ad- 
sorption will call this guide a friend. 


Ester Mary BraNNEN 
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Canada 


N amendment to the Criminal 
Code of Canada, defining the 
limits within which newspapers may 
report judicial proceedings in which 
sex evidence plays a major role, 
went into effect September 1. 

While the object of the amend- 
ment is “to restrict the publication 
of indecent details in reports of ju- 
dicial proceedings which would be 
calculated to injure public morals,” 
the amendment offers no explana- 
tion which would assist publishers 
in determining exactly what would 
be injurious to public morals. How- 
ever, since opinion varies constantly 
as to what is, and what is not, in- 
jurious to public morals, it may be 
assumed that a definition of this 
part of the amendment will be left 
to the courts. 

In relation to judicial proceedings 
for dissolution of marriage, for nul- 
lity of marriage, for judicial sepa- 
ration, or for restitution of conjugal 
rights, Canadian newspapers may 
now publish the following particu- 
lars: 

The names, addresses and occupa- 
tions of the parties and witnesses. 

A concise statement of the charges, 
defenses and countercharges in sup- 
port of which evidence has been given. 

Submissions on any point of law 
arising in the course of the proceed- 


ings, and the decision of the court 
thereon. 

The summing up of the judge and 
the finding of the jury, if any, and the 
judgment of the court and observa- 
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tions made by the judge in giving 

judgment. 

An offense under this amendment 
may be punished by a prison term 
not exceeding four months, or a fine 
not exceeding $2,000, or both. 


Protects Reporters 


Another recent amendment to the 
Criminal Code sets forth that news- 
paper reporters must be allowed to 
remain in a courtroom even when 
the public is excluded. Shortly after 
this amendment went into effect, 
the Kingston (Ont.) Whig-Standard 
had an opportunity to test it. 

During the progress of a trial in 
Kingston, the sheriff ordered the 
newspaper’s reporters, one of whom 
was managing editor of the publi- 
cation and a son of the publisher, 
to leave the courtroom. An inter- 
esting sidelight was that the sheriff 
himself was another of the publish- 
er’s sons. 

The newspaper men refused to 
leave, and a constable was about to 
eject them forcibly, when the Whig- 
Standard’s counsel, who was pres- 
ent at the time, drew the judge’s 
attention to the new amendment to 
the criminal code. As a result, the 
judge withdrew his order for evic- 
ion. 

Commenting on the incident, the 
Edmonton Journal said: 

“With few exceptions the news- 
papers of Canada have demon- 
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strated in the past their ability to 
refrain from publishing indecent 
matter. In spite of this, judges and 
magistrates have been known to or- 
der reporters to leave the court 
while a case is being heard. The 
amendments to the code and the 
ruling by the Kingston judge will 
make such action impossible in the 
future.” 


Far North Newspaper 

One of the world’s northernmost 
newspapers has been established at 
Yellowknife, a mushroom mining 
town of 800 in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories of Canada. Publisher of the 
mimeographed paper is Larry Alex- 
ander, who built his combined home, 
office and printing plant at a cost 
of $50. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, Alexander is the son 
of Dr. W. H. Alexander, of the 
University of California. Up to the 
middle of September, there had been 
no births and no deaths at Yellow- 
knife, and one marriage. 


Hosts to Empire Press 
Invitation of J. H. Woods, chair- 
man of the Canadian section of the 
Empire Press Union, to hold the 
sixth Imperial Press Conference in 
1940 in Canada, was accepted on 
October 25 by the council of the 
Empire Press Union in London, 
England. The conference proper will 
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be held at Ottawa, and it is planned 
that delegates will later tour the 
Dominion. 

The invitation to hold the confer- 
ence in Canada was extended follow- 
ing a meeting on October 4 of the 
Canadian section, in Toronto. A 
committee of arrangements, set up 
at the meeting, includes: Chairman, 
Victor Sifton, Winnipeg Free Press; 
vice chairman and honorary treas- 
urer, W. Rupert Davies, Kingston 
Whig-Standard; J. H. Woods, Cal- 
gary Herald, as chairman of the 
Canadian section, and P. D. Ross, 
Ottawa Journal, as honorary chair- 
man, Canadian section. 


Personnel Changes 


Changes in newspaper personnel 
during the past three months in- 
cluded the appointment, on Septem- 
ber 5, of Roy W. Brown as editorial 
director of the Vancouver Sun, in 
charge of the editorial and news 
pages of the newspaper. Mr. Brown 
retired on May 12 as editor of the 
Vancouver Daily Province, after 
thirty years on the staff. 

C. S. Wallace, formerly assistant 
to the managing director of the Ed- 
monton Journal, has been made 
managing editor of the Toronto 
Globe and Mail. The appointment 
became effective October 10. 

Ben MAtkin, 
Winnipeg Free Press 


China 


Bibliography 

Recent additions to the pamphlet 
series produced by the department 
of journalism in Yenching Univer- 
sity include the following items: 


Cu’en Hune-suun. The Taoist Press 
in China. Reprinted from Di- 
gest of the Synodal Commis- 
sion 11:5 pp. 484-497. Peking, 
May, 1938. 
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Ruvotr Léwentrsar. Public Com- 
munications in China Before 
July 1987. Reprinted from The 
Chinese & Political Science Re- 
view 22:1 pp. 42-58. Peking, 
April-June, 19388. 

——Printing Paper: Its Supply and 
Demand in China. Reprinted 


from The Yenching Journal of 
Social Studies 1:1 pp. 107-121. 
Peking, June, 1938. 

—tThe Catholic Press in Manchu- 
ria. Reprinted from Digest of 
the Synodal Commission 11:7 
pp. 12. Peking, July 1938. 


France 


HE weekly Vendredi recently 

published figures showing the 
content of a large Paris daily with 
a circulation of 2,000,000, obviously 
the sensational Paris Soir. A single 
issue of 14 pages and 112 columns 
was analyzed. Space devoted to ad- 
vertising was 50 per cent; pictures, 
12 per cent; sports, 7.2 per cent; 
theater, cinema, radio 3 per cent; 
finance, 2.2 per cent; literature and 
art, 1.7 per cent; fiction, 2.7 per 
cent; “reportage” and sensational 
articles, 2.2 per cent; general and 
crime, 4.5 per cent; politics and so- 
cial conditions, 2.2 per cent; politi- 
cal comment, 1.9 per cent. The Ge- 
neva Courier exclaimed editorially, 
“O French culture, O education for 
the masses!” Zeitungswissenschaft 
remarked that this 14-page paper 
provided less information about poli- 
tics and social conditions than a 
4-page paper published in 1900. 


Radio and Hitler’s Speech 
French commercial radio stations 
refrained from carrying a “running” 
translation of Hitler’s Nuremburg 
speech, fearing the consequences of 
possible errors. Shortly before Hitler 
began speaking the government sta- 
tion announced that an official 
translation would be distributed to 
the private stations and that no other 


translation was to be used. The re- 
sult was that the French dailies 
published their translations before 
radio stations were enabled to 
broadcast the official translation. 


New Havas Rumor 


The German publication, Zeitungs- 
wissenschaft, recently published the 
report, mentioned previously in this 
department, that Havas may be 
split into two independent services, 
one news and the other advertising. 
The German source was Dutch 
newspapers. According to Zeitungs- 
wissenschaft, Jacques Stern, a Jew- 
ish financier, is named as the pos- 
sible purchaser of the Havas news 
service. However, this information 
apparently is based on rumor. Ren- 
ier, general director of Havas, is 
80 years old. 


Study Group Formed 

A study group or faculty seminar 
dealing with the press and public 
opinion has been organized by the 
Center of Foreign Political Studies 
and the Institute of Journalism of 
the University of Paris. At the first 
meeting a report by Prof. C.-J. 
Friederich, Harvard University, on 
methods of governmental publicity 
in the United States was read and 
discussed. 
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Press Liberty Defended 

The executive committee of the 
International Federation of Jour- 
nalists has adopted motions vigor- 
ously defending the journalist’s right 
to protect the sources of his infor- 
mation and condemning the pro- 
posed “accords de presse,” by which 
governments would undertake by 
treaty agreement to limit the press 
in its criticism of other govern- 
ments, a proposal made by the Hit- 
ler government. 


Soldiers’ Reading Controlled 

Reading of Left Wing newspa- 
pers, like Populaire and !Humanité, 
is banned in the French army. Re- 
cently a soldier was sentenced to 15 
days confinement in barracks for 
reading Populaire. 
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Great Britain 


HE Czech crisis revealed in dra- 

matic fashion that Britain has 
prepared “in shadow form” a Min- 
istry of Information which in time 
of war can be converted immedi- 
ately into a propaganda service. 
World’s Press News (London) re- 
vealed that Sir Stephen Tallents, 
public relations director of the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation, would 
be director-general and that, in all 
probability, J. H. Brebner, control- 
ler of press and publications, Gen- 
eral Post Office, would be Sir Steph- 
en’s assistant.’ 

The announcement of these names 
reveals that the Cabinet prefers to 
take men now in key positions in 
the governmental communication 
agencies for propaganda chieftains 
rather than to appoint persons di- 
rectly from newspapers. The B.B.C. 
is already engaged in propaganda 
work in foreign fields and the Gov- 
ernment Post Office operates the 
telephone system, both domestic 


120:501, p. 20 (Oct. 6, 1988). 


and trans-oceanic, and has a vast 
network of telegraph and cable lines. 

The World’s Press News an- 
nounced that since the crisis has 
passed the Ministry of Information 
will be maintained in “non-active 
form.” This does not mean Britain 
will neglect its propaganda. 

On February 7 last, Prime Mini- 
ster Chamberlain disclosed in the 
House of Commons that the Gov- 
ernment had decided to set up a 
committee to coérdinate propagan- 
da, with Sir Robert Vansittart, chief 
diplomatic adviser to the Foreign 
Office, as chairman. Vansittart was 
instructed to bring together repre- 
sentatives of the B.B.C., the British 
Council, the Travel Association, the 
Overseas Trade Department, vari- 
ous quasi-governmental and private 
groups dealing with the motion pic- 
ture, and other British agencies spe- 
cializing in cultural and information 
propaganda abroad. 

It is perfectly evident that the 
committee was set up as a result of 
British fears of continued loss of 
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influence in various parts of the 
world. 

Prior even to the appointment of 
the Vansittart committee, the Na- 
tional Government took a signifi- 
cant step in setting up a special 
Cabinet committee under the chair- 
manship of Sir Kingsley Wood, now 
Air Minister, to consider general 
questions of British news services 
abroad. This was made known to 
the House of Commons on the eve 
of the 1937 Christmas recess. 

There were several reasons for 
this action. In recent years Fascist 
countries have subsidized news 
agencies and captured strategic 
areas, particularly in the Far East 
and South America, through the 
wholesale dissemination of free news 
to the press in these regions. Down- 
ing Street had taken alarm over loss 
of commercial as well as _ political 
influence in areas where Britain for 
a century had dominated with its 
news services. It is an axiom that 
trade follows the news. 

In the past year there have been 
stirrings among British business men 
in South America who were much 
alarmed over the great strides made 
by Havas, the French news agency, 
and the American agencies as well. 
In the Far East, Havas and the 
German and Japanese government- 
controlled news agencies, the Deut- 
sches Nachrichtenburo and Domei, 
were pushing out Reuters, the Brit- 
ish agency. 

A year and a half ago the Round 
Table, a quarterly review of the poli- 
tics of the British Commonwealth, 
expressed concern over Britain’s loss 
of supremacy in the international 
field.* Then Sir Arthur Willert, for- 


2“British News Abroad,” 27:107, pp. 583- 
546 (June, 1987). 
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mer chief press officer of the For- 
eign Office, analyzed the role of 
British news services in the face of 
organized, subsidized foreign compe- 
tition and argued that something 
should be done about it. 

Said Sir Arthur: 
If the challenge which other coun- 
tries are making is allowed to go un- 
answered, our trade recovery is liable 
to suffer for want of national adver- 
tisement at a moment when more than 
ever it is true that trade follows the 
news, while in times of crisis we find 
the channels of news distribution 
throughout the world more and more 
closed to us and more and more at 
the disposal of others. 
Governmental subsidization of 
Reuters through cheaper press rates 
for news transmission was a remedy 
proposed by Sir Arthur. 

Early in June of this year the 


‘powerful Federation of British In- 


dustries asked the Government to 
provide funds for propagandizing 
British goods abroad as a means of 
aiding export trade. 

We are seriously handicapped by 
the absence of a national effort in the 
way of industrial propaganda. Mis- 
statements are made in foreign coun- 
tries concerning British industry, some- 
times deliberately, by persons who are 
unfriendly. There should be some way 
of answering these attacks. 

Britain was forced into propa- 
gandistic broadcasting in foreign 
tongues by the Italian government, 
whose chief instrument was the Bari 
station. Throughout the autumn and 
winter of 1937-88 the Fascists pro- 
claimed to Arabic ears the real and 
alleged shortcomings of British poli- 
cy in the Near East. For months 
Bari cunningly appealed to the na- 
tionalistic feelings of the Arabs. On 
January 3 of this year the British 


8 Willert, Sir Arthur, and others, The 
Empire in the World, pp. 801-06. 
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Government inaugurated radio 
broadcasts in Arabic to meet these 
studied attacks. A year ago last No- 
vember the B.B.C. began the re- 
cruitment of a staff for short-wave 
broadcasts in Spanish to South 
America. 

Shortly before the naming of the 
Vansittart committee, Britain’s de- 
termination to shout louder and 
longer than any other country was 
disclosed to the public. The B.B.C. 
announced it would undertake the 
building of two new high-powered 
short-wave transmitters. While the 
exact power of these stations has 
not been disclosed, the London 
News Chronicle reported they would 
be in excess of the most formidable 
short-wave transmitters in the 
world.‘ This development will mean 
that the B.B.C. will have, overlook- 
ing its present Daventry short-wave 
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stations, eight great voices capable 
of shouting to the furthest points 
of the globe. 

Out of the desire, then, to reply 
to totalitarian propaganda, to meet 
competition at points where British 
trading interests are in jeopardy, to 
spread British influence generally 
and to attempt to regain some of 
the prestige lost at Munich, the 
Government has prepared its plans. 
Britain has already brought the ra- 
dio into the propaganda conflict. 
When the coérdination of all her 
propaganda and information serv- 
ices that play upon attitudes across 
national lines is achieved, all stu- 
dents of public opinion can look for 
a more effective projection of the 
picture of Britain into the various 
corners of the world, including, of 
course, the United States. 


Raps D. Casey, 
University of Minnesota 


Japan 


URING the present Sino-Jap- 

anese conflict, the Japanese 
newspapers are full of stereotyped 
editorials and news items, resem- 
bling in a way official gazettes. 
There is no doubt some variety, 
but contents are rubber-stamped 
and essentially harmless to the gov- 
ernment. Few papers offer independ- 
ent criticism and adverse comment 
on the policies of the government 
with reference to China. Prevalent 
belief in Japan is that newspapers 
should be neither anti-war nor de- 
featist at this time. They should 
present reading material which loyal 
citizens regard as worth reading 
and which does not release informa- 
tion which would interfere with the 


achievement of war aims. Accord- 
ingly they prominently display 
words and pictures recording brav- 
ery and victory at the front and 
patriotic deeds behind the lines, 
usually ignoring losses incurred by 
Japanese troops. Journalists, how- 
ever, contend that it is not because 
of censorship that they handle the 
war news in this manner, but be- 
cause of their desire to promote war 
aims as the patriotic masses wish. 
To cover the undeclared war in 
China, men and machines have been 
mobilized. War correspondents, over 
500 in number, perform much of 
their work at imminent risk to life, 
alone on foot, in tanks or in air- 
planes. Thirteen correspondents had 
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been reported killed while on duty 
in battlefields by July, 1938. 

When the Marco Polo Bridge in- 
cident set off the conflict, Japanese 
newspapers voiced diversified opin- 
ions as to the course the government 
should take. Public opinion, as re- 
flected in the press, split over the 
issue. It was the freedom which the 
Japanese press had retained that 
indirectly led China to look down 
upon Japan and to miscalculate her 
intentions. If the press had revealed 
the decisive attitude of the govern- 
ment, China would not have ex- 
tended the fighting outside North 
China. So contend critics. 

On August 3, 1937, a government 
decree accorded correspondents’ pri- 
vileges to Japanese journalists cov- 
ering the China front, for the first 
time since the Russo-Japanese War. 
The decree provides protection, 
transportation, food and shelter, if 
necessary. The July 31, 1937, issue 
of the Kampo (Official Gazette) an- 
nounced that Article 27 of the Press 
Law, which provides that ministers 
of the Army, Navy, and Foreign 
Affairs offices may issue adminis- 
trative orders prohibiting or restrict- 
ing publication in the newspaper of 
military and diplomatic affairs, was 
in effect. Prior to this procedure, a 
government spokesman explained to 
press representatives that it was not 
intended to curb reportorial agen- 
cies but to ask the press to coédper- 
ate with the government in giving 
the nation a full understanding of 
the situation. 

Simultaneously, the revised law 
for protection of military secrecy 
was made public to prevent leak- 
age. It prescribes more rigid puni- 
tive measures than the original law, 
which provides for imprisonment of 
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from six months to life or a fine of 
1,000 yen or less. 

Wartime censorship has been car- 
ried on by the Press Sections of the 
Army and the Navy, and the Bur- 
eau of Information of the Premier’s 
department. But no official order 
has been given the press to play up 
certain types of news at the expense 
of others. Newspapers exercise self- 
censorship. Official censorship of 
field dispatches in Japan is similar 
to sentiment-censorship by pub- 
lishers in other nations. Temptation 
to ignore one side is always pres- 
ent. But this tendency is not ex- 
pected to last forever in Japan. 

It is likely that the reading pub- 
lic was gradually tiring of the way 
war news was reported. Hence when 
the Soviet-Japanese border incident 
cropped up in the latter part of 
July, newspapers tried to refresh 
reader interest by focusing toward 
the Changkufeng skirmish. Frontier 
clashes were displayed prominently 
in newspapers. In addition, feuds in 
Soviet official circles were deliber- 
ately discussed in news and editor- 
ials. 

While Europe was choosing be- 
tween peace and war over the Su- 
deten problem, Japanese newspapers 
prominently displayed the news from 
European capitals at the sacrifice of 
dispatches from China. Although of- 
ficial attitudes toward the Czech 
crisis were carefully guarded, news- 
papers openly supported the stand 
taken by Germany and Italy. During 
the past year Great Britain and 
Soviet Russia have been subjected 
to much criticism in the Japanese 
press. 

The shortage of print paper has 
been acute for the past decade in 
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Japan. This was aggravated by the 
conflict in China, because the gov- 
ernment had adopted a policy of 
decreasing imports. On August 7, 
all metropolitan newspapers sus- 
pended publication of Sunday eve- 
ning editions; shortly provincial and 
territorial papers followed suit. 

To explain unofficially the Sino- 
Japanese issue, several representa- 
tives of leading newspapers in Osaka 
and Tokyo visited Europe and the 
United States last spring. Subse- 
quently, executives of 14 provincial 
papers made an inspection tour in 
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Germany in September at the in- 
vitation of Dr. Joseph Goebbels. 
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Poland 


ONSISTENT with the progress 

of the Republic of Poland since 
its resurrection as an independent 
state in 1918 has been the steady 
development of her press. Before 
1918 it had served as a symbolic 
torch of Polish vitality during her 
political captivity for more than 150 
years; now it has reasserted its posi- 
tion in the forefront of Polish na- 
tional life. 

Annals were kept in Poland as 
far back as 1200 in monasteries 
which cradled the culture and learn- 
ing of the land. Wealthy nobles, 
paying as much as 100 ducats year- 
ly, supported these chronicles which 
were scrupulously gathered not only 
in their own country, but through- 
out the world. These records were, 
of course, in Latin, the language of 
the learned classes during the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

The religious orders dominated 
the journalistic field until the first 
Polish language newspaper appeared 
in Poland on January 3, 1661. It 
was called the Polish Mercury. From 


this date begins the real history of 
Polish journalism, and new publi- 
cations began to appear sporadical- 
ly. The religious orders maintained 
their interest in the developing press 
and many priests and monks stood 
out as leading journalists. These 
early publications were usually 
ephemeral, founded with a specific 
purpose in view—religious, political, 
professional or economic—and dis- 
appeared after a short period of pub- 
lication. 

The pioneer press of Poland was 
in a consumptive state for about 
one hundred years prior to the na- 
tion’s first partition in 1772. Finally, 
the political press began to assert 
itself in an effort to awaken the 
leaders and the more enlightened 
nobility to Poland’s sad plight. How- 
ever, it was too late and the more 
militant organs were gradually and 
effectively suppressed, so that dis- 
memberment of the nation would go 
on without serious opposition. Be- 
ing handicapped, the press never- 
theless kept alive the spirit of re- 
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vival and carried on the work of 
unification until resurrection of Po- 
land as an independent state in 
1918. 

Today, according to PARA (Po- 
lish Advertising Agency), a press 
catalogue, there are some 2,220 peri- 
odicals in Poland; 608 of these are 
registered as newspapers and 1,612 
as special periodicals. There are 208 
daily newspapers, 99 of which pub- 
lish Sunday editions; 216 weeklies; 
29 bi-weeklies; 43 publish three 
times a week; 1 is published four 
times; 2 are published 5 times week- 
ly; 38 are fort-nightlies; 23 month- 
lies; 3 quarterlies; 2 are published 
12 times a week; 1 publishes 10 
times a week; and 4 publish irregu- 
larly. In Warsaw alone there are 92 
newspapers listed in addition to 766 
special periodicals. 

In 1937, of the 2,850 periodicals 
published, 2,393 were printed in 
Polish, 117 in Ukrainian, 16 White- 
Russian, 113 German, 130 Jewish, 
25 Hebrew, 20 French, 15 Russian, 
6 English, 3 Esperanto, 1 Czech, 
and 1 Latin. 

These numbers, however, are very 
unstable. According to statistics 
compiled by Prasa (Press), organ of 
the Alliance of Polish Publishers of 
Dailies and Periodicals, fully one- 
third of the publications listed in 
the past fifteen years were short- 
lived. In the year 1935, of 2,854 
periodicals listed, 889 were newly 
established, and 601 of these gave 
up during the course of the year. 
The Alliance and other press or- 
ganizations point to these figures as 
a sign of inherent weakness of the 
press in their nation, and are cur- 
rently agitating for measures to 
stabilize it. 

The recognized leading conserva- 
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tive daily in Poland is the Warsaw 
Courier (Kurier Warszawski). Es- 
tablished in 1820, the Courier is the 
oldest existing publication in the 
land. It is a voluminous paper, some 
Sunday editions running up to 120 
pages, over half of these devoted 
to classified advertising. It is con- 
sidered the best want-ad medium in 
Poland. The Courier is an inde- 
pendently owned and controlled or- 
gan, and is generally recognized as 
the mouthpiece of the Catholic and 
conservative elements in the coun- 
try. On Sundays, like most impor- 
tant newspapers, it publishes a four- 
page tabloid rotogravure section. It 
has a_ registered circulation of 
70,000. 

Resembling the American tabloids 
in appearance, and to some extent 
in content, the Cracow Illustrated 
Daily Courier (Ilustrowany Kurier 
Codzienny) has a circulation of some 
200,000, and is the largest daily ex- 
cept for the Little Journal (Maly 
Dziennik), published by the Fran- 
ciscan Monks at Niepokalanow, a 
monastic village near Warsaw. The 
Courier was established twenty-nine 
years ago. It contains illustrated 
matter to set it apart from most of 
the other Polish dailies. The Courier 
strives to interest all classes of 
people, is privately owned, and, 
on the whole, rather conservative in 
policy. The Little Journal is a prod- 
uct of the modern trend toward 
cheaper priced newspapers. It sells 
for one cent a copy. It is a Catholic 
publication, claiming a circulation 
of 200,000. 

Enjoying a unique position in 
Polish journalism is the Polish Ga- 
zette (Gazeta Polska). The Gazette 
is heavily subsidized by the govern- 
ment and thereby serves as the offi- 
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cial government organ. It has a cir- 
culation of about 35,000. 

The general physical appearance 
and make-up of Polish newspapers 
resemble those of other European 
publications. In page size, they are 
frequently like the American tab- 
loids, about 112 picas long and 
about 72 picas wide. The page usu- 
ally includes four columns of about 
16 picas each. Headline type face 
is usually Gothic bold; body type is 
also likely to be bold. The pages 
are not systematically balanced. 
Banner headlines are a rarity, al- 
though two and three column spread 
heads predominate. These headlines 
are of irregular unit count and sel- 
dom include banks and decks. In 
the headlines, only the first word 
and proper nouns are capitalized. 
A minimum of art work is used; 
the few illustrations and photo- 
graphs are very inferior. 


An all-informative masthead usu- 
ally appears at the top of the front 
page, above the nameplate. It con- 
tains information concerning sub- 
scriptions, prices, advertising and 
so on. The nameplate is frequently 
red or blue, and generally very ela- 
borate and ornate. 

The Polish newspaper is depart- 
mentalized, special sections being 
devoted to foreign news, cultural 
articles, advertising, sports, wom- 
en’s section and sc on. Special ar- 
ticles of a technical or commenta- 
torial nature make up the bulk of 
its content. Athletics has been mak- 
ing an appearance in Polish news- 
papers in recent years, and sports 
sections are becoming more and 
more common. 


(To be continued) 


Epmunp OLszyKk, 
Marquette University 


South America 


Argentina 

The government has decided to 
reorganize the radio system, accord- 
ing to information from the Post 
Office Department. Officials have 
termed the radio problem a national 
disgrace. Daily newspapers have 
supported editorially the idea of 
nationalizing radio by adopting a 
system similar to the English meth- 
od. La Nacion believes that radio 
should be supported and directed 
like the army and like public in- 
struction. This newspaper has point- 
ed out the danger which the present 
system represents to the country 
because it permits radio stations to 
rebroadcast programs, information 
and propaganda originating in for- 


eign short-wave stations. The broad- 
casters charge that the daily news- 
papers are seeking to suppress them 
because they are competitors for 
advertising. A government commis- 
sion has been directed to study re- 
organization plans. 

Actually radio has increased its 
publicity revenue, receiving millions 
of pesos annually from this source, 
although no figures have been given 
out. The newspapers have never 
worried over this aspect of the prob- 
lem, however, and on the contrary 
have aided the radio stations by 
publishing information and news bul- 
letins concerning them, and have 
permitted the reading of newspapers 
before the microphone. It has been 
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noticeable that advertisers who go 
to the radio always return to the 
newspapers, and that the strength 
or power of the latter has not been 
displaced. In general the attraction 
of broadcasting lies in the large 
commissions which are paid for 
radio-telephonic publicity, reaching 
limits of more than 50 per cent. 

The influence of radio on public 
opinion regarding governmental af- 
fairs is still nil, because most of 
the scattered stations are in foreign 
hands. The largest chain is owned 
by Jaime Yankelevich, of Rouman- 
ian origin. The Phillips Company 
controls the other chain. The power 
of radio is positive, however, in pub- 
licizing sports, popular music, the 
theater and novels of no literary 
value. The funerals of the tango 
singers, Gardel and Magaldi, were 
arranged and exploited by radio, 
and the results were crowds and 
picturesque spectacles which were 
truly impressive. The same thing 
happened following the death of the 
prize fighter, Justo Suarez. These 
incidents proved the success of ra- 
dio among the lower strata of Bue- 
nos Aires. 

The legal system is like that in 
North America. Channels are allo- 
cated provisionally and cannot be 
transferred without official author- 
ity. The Post Office controls radio 
activities and may censure pro- 
grams, suspend or fine the stations 
or even withdraw rights to channels 
which have been granted. This sys- 
tem is considered a failure because 
the moral and artistic level of the 
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programs is declining continually. 
Many interests have grown around 
them, however, and it will be diffi- 
cult for the government to decide 
to carry out a fundamental change 
such as the daily newspapers are 
requesting. 

Broadcasting also conspires against 
property rights in news and against 
the efforts of newspapers in the in- 
terior to obtain a good news serv- 
ice. Other newspapers take advan- 
tage of the radio news bulletins from 
Buenos Aires stations by copying 
and publishing them. Only the strong 
newspapers are in a position to pay 
for dispatches from European and 
North American news agencies and 
from special correspondents. 


Brief Items 

José W. Agusti has acquired No- 
ticias Grdficas of Buenos Aires, a 
daily newspaper published under an 
arrangement with creditors. 


El Debate, Montevideo, Uruguay, 
has protested against a law which 
prohibits the publication of news 
concerning crimes committed by 
minors, because the law allows an 
advantage to some Buenos Aires 
papers which circulate in Monte- 
video and which publish articles 
prohibited to the local press. 

The first Pan American newspaper 
congress and also the second nation- 
al newspaper congress organized by 
the Mexican government were held 
in October in Monterey, Mexico. 


Cartos Datmiro VIALE, 
Buenos Aires 
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An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
August, September and October, 1938 


Edited by Frep E. Merwrn, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and Henry L. Smita, University 
of Kansas. 


Advertising 


Anonymous. Ad Bureau Drive Under Way, Says Breckenridge. E&P 71:38 p9, 
Sept. 17. 

Sales manager of Bureau of Advertising asks publisher cooperation. 

—— Attention Value of Ads in Dailies Stressed. E&P 71:44 p7, Oct. 29. 

—— Davenport Attacks Shopping News and Consumer Groups. E&P 71:32 p5, Aug. 6. 
Merchandising authority tells Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs association throw- 
aways destroy prestige of advertisers. 

—— Largest Weekly Chain Moves Into Advertising Field for Country Newspapers. 
News Week 12:13 p26, Sept. 26. 

—— Media and the Advertiser’s Dollar. Broadcasting 15:5 p11, Sept. 1. 

A comparative study of newspaper-magazine-radio costs. 

—— Rate Differential Up 4% Over ’37, Says ANA. E&P 71:38 p8, Sept. 17. 
National advertisers protest “increasing discrimination.” 

—— Saturday Rate Cut Proposed as Business Builder. E&P 71:34 p8, Aug. 20. 
Advertising agency executive places blame for linage decline on dailies. 

—— 660 Dailies Now Enrolled in Bureau of Advertising. E&P 71:40 p12, Oct. 1. 

774 newspapers represented in “united front” move. 

—— Tunney Hits Liquor Ads, Urges Industry Aid Press. E&P 71:44 p22, Oct. 29. 

Bassett, Warren L. “Einstein of Advertising” Gives Views on Copy Writing. E&P 
71:39 p7, Sept. 24. 

Frank Finney’s beliefs. 

BranDENBURG, Georce A. Townsend Predicts Revival of Publication Advertising. 
E&P 71:43 p5, Oct. 22. 

Advertising executive feels, however, that industry must be able to evaluate 
space it buys. 

Brown, Rosert U. Copy Testing Methods Feature ANA Meeting. E&P 71:40 p38, 
Oct. 1. 

Dunne, Dicx. Newspaper Scene Changes. Printers’ Ink 37:3 p14, Sept. 

Eight years of advertising. 
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Goxpserc, NatHan L. Advertising Has Strong Feet on the Ground. Guild Reporter 
5:35 p5, Aug. 8. 
Volume declared firm despite pessimistic outlook. 
Lyman, Ciara Brown. Advertisers Should Heed Signs of the Times. Printers’ Ink 
184:9 p11, Sept. 1. 
A warning against ugly presentations, exaggerations, and suggestiveness. 
McCany, E. O. Institute of Classified Advertising Proposed. E&P 71:35 p30, Aug. 27. 


Circulation 


Anonymous. Dailies Reject, Ad Men Approve Map Plan at ABC Convention. E&P 
71:48 p3, Oct. 22. 


. —— Editorial: The Case Against ABC Maps. E&P 71:42 p20, Oct. 15. 


Branpensure, Georce A. Estes Outlines “Road Ahead” for ICMA. E&P 71:36 p25, 
Sept. 3. 

—— Evidence Cited to Prove Value of Rate Rises. E&P 71:44 p28, Oct. 29. 

—— More Circulation Revenue Central States Topic. E&P 71:39 p12, Sept. 24. 


Community Newspaper 
Anonymous. Small Dailies May Be Exempt From Wage Act, Inland Hears. E&P 
71:39 p9, Sept. 24. 
Wisconsin attorney cites possibility of unconstitutional ruling. 
—— Weeklies Urged to Concentrate on Local Ads. E&P 71:33 p29, Aug. 13. 
University of Wisconsin study shows greater revenue possible in local field. 
BranpvensurG, Georce A. Circulator Tells Value of Live Community News. E&P 
71:42 p26, Oct. 15. 

Hate, Hersert F. How Small Town Dailies Can Play Local News to Hilt. E&P 71:33 
p7, Aug. 18. 

Scuwanpner, Harvey W. Country Editor Must Have the Spirit of a Pioneer. E&P 
71:34 p14, Aug. 20. 

Younca, Ratpu P. Editor of Weekly Tells What City Writers Miss. E&P 71:32 p14, 
Aug. 6. 

Copyreading and Editing 

Anonymous. Herald & Examiner Tries Tabloid Innovations. E&P 71:37 p12, Sept. 10. 
Hearst Chicago daily places news on first four pages. 

—— S. F. Chronicle’s New Make-up Well Received. E&P 71:37 p33, Sept. 10. 
Readers reported pleased by stream-lining and full news classification. 

Vineia, Carios J. Newspapers Err in Use of Foreign Titles. E&P 71:41 p35, Oct. 8. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


—— Gannett Charges Minton Lied in Press Attack. E&P 71:40 p14, Oct. 1. 
Rochester (N. Y.) publisher resents subsidization charge. 

—— McCormick Asks Minton Truth About Dillinger. E&P 71:40 p9, Oct. 1. 

—— McCormick Links Minton Attacks to Crime Expose. E&P 71:36 p5, Sept. 3. 
Chicago Tribune publisher replies to criticisms of press made by Indiana senator. 

—— Minton Attacks Tribune; Col. McCormick to Reply. E&P 71:39 p8, Sept. 24. 
Indiana senator and Chicago publisher continue word duel. 
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—— Minton Attacks U. S. Press as “Big Business.” E&P 71:34 p8, Aug. 20. 
Indiana senator feels backers of press “would not scruple to throw country into 
fascism.” 

—— Publishers’ Plot on Wage Law Spiked by Guild. Guild Reporter 5:39 pl, Sept. 5. 

—— Roosevelt Again Lectures Nation’s Press. E&P 71:37 p13, Sept. 10. 
President attacks news treatment of labor violence. 

—— The Free Press: See How Mad AP Gets at Chicago Tribune’s Antics. Guild Re- 
porter 3:37 p7, Aug. 22. 

—— The Free Press: Steel Strike Truth Emerges After Mangling by Press. Guild Re- 
porter 5:34 p7, Aug. 1. 

—— The Free Press: The British Labor Report Gave It a Grand Headache, So . . . 
Guild Reporter 5:40 p7, Sept. 12. 
Wide divergence noted in amount of space accorded report in U. S. newspapers. 

—— Two Herald Tribunes. Nation 147:6 p120, Aug. 6. 
Paris and New York editions of same paper shown to have differing attitudes 
towards the dictator states. 

——U.S. Press Fair to FDR, Gallup Survey Shows. E&P 71:41 p8, Oct. 8. 

Broun, Herwoop. L’Affaire Sokolsky. New Republic 95: 1235 p360, Aug. 3. 
A call for a congressional investigation of American papers. 

Hoover, J. Epcar. His Article Misinterpreted, J. Edgar Hoover Declares. E&P 71:35 
p7, Aug. 27. 
Director of Federal Bureau of Investigation denies casting slurs on press. 

Pearse, Ben H. The Free Press: Washington Post Eats Crow on “Strike” Fathered by 
Herald Tribune “Observer.” Guild Reporter 5:44 p6, Oct. 15. 

PENNEKAMP, Joun D. Press Co-operation with G-Men Refutes “Death in Headlines.” 
E&P 71:88 p5, Aug. 18. 
Miami (Fla.) Herald managing editor denies charges made against press in wake 
of kidnaping story. 

Reynowps, Quentin. Death in the Headlines. Colliers 102:7 p9, Aug. 13. 
Interview with J. Edgar Hoover, FBI chief, in which certain journalistic prac- 
tices are attacked. 

Sexpes, Grorcsz. “Treason” on the Times. New Republic 96: 1240 p121, Sept. 7. 
Some of the problems produced for the New York Times by the Spanish war. 


Editorial Influence and Methods 


Anonymous. Fortune Survey IV: The Abuse of Power. Fortune 18:2 p72, Aug. 
Press ranks above all other institutions in poll attempting to discover what the 
public dislikes. 

—— Gannett Sees Press at Peak of Influence. E&P 71:39 p4, Sept. 24. 

New York publisher points to record circulation figures. 

—— How Dailies Cut ’88 Auto Toll Told by Safety Editors. E&P 71:35 p38, Aug. 27. 

——N. Y. State Dailies Score Decisive Editorial Victory. E&P 71:36 p38, Sept. 3. 
Editorial campaign wins submission of new state constitution to voters in separate 
sections. 

—— Ohio Dailies Show Power in Primary. E&P 71:34 p87, Aug. 20. 

Governor Davey ran behind opponent in major cities where press opposition to 
him was strongest. 
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—— Poll of U. S. Press Shows 838% Supporting FDR Now. E&P 71:34 p6, Aug. 20. 
Position of newspapers in 1938 was six per cent more critical of the President 
than in 1936. 

—— U.S. Editorial Page Appraised by Leaders of Journalism. E&P 71:38 p3, Sept. 17. 

Broun, Herwoop. She Ain’t What She Used to Be. New Republic 95:1239 p101, 
Aug. 31. 

A criticism of the New York Times. 

Carswe._, Howarp J. Business News Coverage. Public Opinion Quarterly 2:4 p613, 
Oct. 

A financial writer for the New York World Telegram discusses some of the 
things wrong in business news reporting. 

Dewey, Ernest A. Twilight of the Press. Commonweal 28:15 p380, Aug. 5. 

Moncuak, Strepoen J. H. L. Mencken Rides Again, Rowelling U. S. Newspapers. 
E&P 71:37 p9, Sept. 10. 

Baltimore writer feels editorial page weakest page in modern daily. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 71:37 p36, Sept. 10. 

Mr. Robb goes back into history to show that press unpopularity is not new. 

Vittarp, OswaLp Garrison. Issues and Men. Nation 147:9 p206, Aug. 27. 

How liberal and conservative press is changing in this country. 

Wirson, Locan. Newspaper Opinion and Crime. Journal Of Criminal Law and 
Criminology 29:2 p202, July-Aug. 

Results of a sociological survey in Boston, showing erratic treatment of news of 
crime by city press. 


Education For Journalism 

AnonyMous. Nieman Fellows Begin Studies; to Hear Newsmen. E&P 71:43 p13, 
Oct. 22. 

ACKERMAN, Cart, Receptivity, Key to the Universe. Independent Journal of Colum- 
bia University 6:1 pl, Oct. 14. 
The dean’s speech to the new class at the Pulitzer school gives a partial insight 
into the educational procedures used. 

AutLEN, Eric W. Intellectual Content in Journalism. JouRNALISM QuARTERLY 15:3 
p274, Sept. 

Coteman, Artuur. Why Journalism Schools? Quill 26:8 p$, Aug. 

MacDovaat.1, Curtis D. Streamlining the Reporting Course. JourNALISM QUARTERLY 
15:3 p282, Sept. 

McKenzie, Vernon. The Third-Year Plan in Journalism Teaching. JouRNALISM 
QuarTERLY 15:3 p267, Sept. 

Runyon, Damon. These Journalism Schools. Quill 26:8 p5, Aug. 
Mr. Runyon discusses his conversion to education for journalism. 

SreBerT, Frep S. Some Notes on the Course in Law of the Press. JourNALISM QuarR- 


TERLY 15:3 p289, Sept. 


Foreign News Sources and Foreign Press 


Anonymous. Europe’s Four Best Reporters Interpret the Continent’s Bluff and Guff. 
Life 5:7 p27, Aug. 15. 
The views of “Augur,” Gayda, Pertinax, and Tabouis. 
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—— National Censors for Britain Ready in Crisis. E&P 71:41 p32, Oct. 8. 
Both British and French governments gave “hints” to press during Czechoslo- 
vakian crisis. 
—— News Behind the News. Common Sense 7:10 p6, Oct. 
Background of trouble in Czechoslovakia. 
—— Wire Services Prepared for War in Siberia. E&P 71:82 p7, Aug. 6. 
Agencies rush reporters to scene of fighting between Japanese and Russians. 
Bunpvock, C. J. Newsmen in the Middle. Guild Reporter 5:87 p8, Aug. 22. 
How the British National Union of Journalists is fighting the official secrets act 
Hauser, Ernest O. News of the Far East in U. S. Dailies. Public Opinion Quarterly 
2:4 p651, Oct. : 
The author feels American people lack both interest in and understanding of the 
Orient. 
Moncuak, Srepuen J. Harrison Criticizes British Treatment of U. S. Newsmen. E&P 
71:40 p7, Oct. 1. 
Oklahoma City managing editor charges lack of cooperation. 
—— U. S. European Press Corps Alert in War Crisis. E&P 71:39 p38, Sept. 24. 
Prenveraast, L. O. Press War on Mexico. Nation 147:10 p22@, Sept. 3. 
Conservative papers charged with being unfair on expropriation issue. 
Rosson, Norman. The Official Secrets Act and the British Press. JourNALISM Quar- 
TERLY 15:3 p253, Sept. 
Russe.x, Otanp D. Tokyo No Longer Golden City for Roving U. S. Newsmen. E&P 
71:35 p5, Aug. 27. 
Difficulty in landing jobs alters reputation of Japanese capital as mecca for 
journeymen. 


Freedom of the Press 

Anonymous. Free Speech Again. New Republic 95: 1235 p347, Aug. 8. 
Writer objects to attempt of Civil Liberties Union to force radio stations to let 
author of “Red Network” broadcast. 

—— Inland Warned Press Freedom Imperiled in U. S., Canada. E&P 71:43 p9, Oct. 22. 
Northwestern dean says freedom necessary if truth is to be known. 

—— President Voices Faith in Press. E&P 71:37 p6, Sept. 10. 
Stresses “vital need for strong, free press.” 

Hanson, Exisna. Liberty’s Debt to the Press. Vital Speeches 4:24 p752, Oct. 1. 
General counsel of ANPA tells Federation of Bar Associations where freedom’s 
greatest safeguard is. 


History and Biography 

Anonyrmovs. Dietrick Lamade, Grit Publisher, Dies at 79. E&P 71:42 p12, Oct. 15. 
—— Portland Saga. Time 32:14 p31, Oct. 3. 

The founders of the Oregonian sketched. 
—— Schroth Acquires Control of Brooklyn Eagle. E&P 71:32 p10, Aug. 6. 

Former Scranton (Pa.) publisher obtains stock of M. Preston Goodfellow. 
—— Westliche Post Suspends in St. Louis. E&P 71:39 p34, Sept. 24. 

German language paper was once powerful organ in affairs of St. Louis. 
ALExanper, Jack. Profiles: Vox Populi. New Yorker 14:25 p18, Aug. 6. 
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The life story of Joseph Medill Patterson, publisher of the New York Daily News. 


Three articles appeared in consecutive issues. 
Anverson, Pau Y. The Greatest Managing Editor. Nation 147:7 p142, Aug. 13. 
Concerning resignation of Oliver K. Bovard from St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Davis, Forrest. Mr. Hearst Steps Down. Saturday Evening Post 211:9 p5, Aug. 27. 


Drisco.i, Cuarues B. Life Story of O. O. McIntyre. Cosmopolitan No. 626 p60, Aug. 

Heittman, Georrrer T. That Was New York. New Yorker 14:29 p22, Sept. 3. 

A New York World Reporter is found responsible for city’s acquisition of “Cleo- 
patra’s Needle.” 

Hurp, Cartos F. O. K. Bovard Resigns from Post-Dispatch. E&P 71:82 p6, Aug. 6. 
Managing editor of St. Louis daily cites difference of opinion with Publisher 
Joseph Pulitzer. 

Lresiing, A. J. Boake Carter. Scribner’s 104:2 p7, Aug. 

On the Briton whose readers and listeners number 5,000,000 Americans. 

Macxaye, Miuton. Westbrook Pegler. Scribner’s 104: 4 p7, Oct. 

Portrait of an ex-sports writer whose column draws $65,000 a year and 6,000,000 
readers. 

McEvoy, J. P. He Snoops to Conquer. Saturday Evening Post 211:7 p10, Aug. 138. 

A lively account of Walter Winchell’s career. 

Tasouts, Genevieve. Scooping the World. Living Age 354: 4463 p480, Aug. 

Europe’s most brilliant newspaper woman recalls some of her successes. 


WiuuiaMs, Vauentine. Getting the News in 1860. Saturday Review of Literature 
8:15 pll, Aug. 6. 


How Reuters was founded. 


Law of the Press 

Anonymous. Annenberg Sues Guffey and Stern for Libel. E&P 71:42 p33, Oct. 15. 
Philadelphia publisher files suit following radio talk. 

—— Inquirer Cited by Pennsylvania Supreme Court for Story. E&P 71:41 p4, Oct. 8. 
Philadelphia daily termed “in contempt of court” for publishing forecast of 
rulings. 

——L. A. Times Found Guilty in Bar’s Contempt Case. E&P 71:35 p6, Aug. 27. 
West coast daily appeals decision won by bar association in case involving edi- 
torial comment on trials. 

Betiamy, Paut. The Bar and the Press. Vital Speeches 4:21 p666, Aug. 15. 

Editor tells Junior Bar association why public distrusts the courts. 

Brapway, Joun S. Some Domestic Relations Laws That Counsellors in Marital Diffi- 

culties Need to Know. Social Forces 17:1 p83, Oct. 
Information of value to editors in treating divorce cases. 
Rascog, Burton. Libel Lawyer: Macdonald DeWitt. Esquire 10:2 p52, Aug. 


Magazines and Magazine Article Writing 


Anonymous. Ten-Campus Magazine. News Week 12:9 p29, Aug. 29. 
The colleges go syndicate. 
Hooper, Jonn. Education of a Publisher. Atlantic Monthly 162:4 p516, Oct. 
A Vermont publisher tells how books on New England brought financial success. 
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Jones, Arcuer. The Pulps—A Mirror to Learning. North American Review 246:1 
p35, Autumn. 

Mancuester, Hartanp. The Farm Magazines. Scribner’s 104:4 p25, Oct. 

Pratt, Fiercuer. Cinderellas Among Magazines. Saturday Review of Literature 8:19 
p3, Sept. 3. 
A study of trade journals. 


Miscellaneous 


Anonymous. Death of a Newspaper. New Republic 96: 1242 p171, Sept. 21. 
Did sale of the Times-Press have something to do with the labor situation in 
Akron? 

—— Non-Competitive Newspapers in 1,235 Cities. E&P 71:44 p8, Oct. 29. 

—— 12 Editors Draft Report on South’s Economic Ills. E&P 71:35 p12, Aug. 27. 
Scripps-Howard executives attack discriminatory freight rates. 

Apams, FRANKLIN P. Ave Atque Vale. Nation 147:8 p179, Aug. 20. 
Satire on smugness of some publishers. 

Frank, Stantey. Whom the Headlines Destroy. Elks 17:5 p19, Oct. 
There are 52 ways to lose a horse race honestly, but no excuse serves the football 
hero. 

Kosre, Stoney. The Social Sciences and the Newspaper. JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY 15:8 
p259, Sept. 

Moncuak, Srepuen J. Recently Suspended Dailies Bring 15-Month Total to 41. E&P 
71:44 p5, Oct. 29. 
Higher production costs and effects of depression blamed. 

Waurrtine, Joun R. Labor Has 573 Publications Claiming 8,788,000 Readers. E&P 
71:38 p3, Aug. 18. 


News Gathering and News Writing 

Anonymous. Cochrane Governs Sports Treatment by Attendance. E&P 71:34 pl0, 
Aug. 20. 
How Hearst official “plays the news.” 

—— Wile Hits Press “Seances” Held by Roosevelt. E&P 71:40 p4, Oct. 1. 
Correspondent asks for less “irrelevancy and ribaldry.” 

Boyer, Ricuarp O. Reporter at Large: Courtroom Pastoral. New Yorker 14:30 p38, 
Sept. 10. 
A contrast of the Hines trial with the rowdyism of former court scenes. 

Locusiuier, Don. How to Handle Reporters. Coronet 4:6 p15, Oct. 

Pew, Marten E., Jr. European Crisis Piled Up Costs on U. S. Services. E&P 71:41 
p7, Oct. 8. 

—— Hollywood Beat Calls for Social Activity. E&P 71:36 p23, Sept. 3. 

Ross, Artuur T. Don’t Sacrifice News for Features, AP Editors Told. E&P 71:42 
p7, Oct. 15. 


Newspaper Guild and Employer-Employe Relationships 
Anonymovs. Boston Newsmen Vote 108 to 28 for AFL Union. E&P 71: 34 p11, Aug. 20. 
—— Duluth Papers Upheld by Arbitration Board. E&P 71:34 p9, Aug. 20. 

Decision supports contentions of publisher. 
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—— Eddy Invites ITU to Hold Parley on Jurisdiction. Guild Reporter 5:41 pl, 
Sept. 19. 
—— Editorial: The Wilkes-Barre Strike. E&P 71:44 p18, Oct. 29. 
—— Guild Ad Urges Re-election of Governor Murphy. E&P 71:44 p6, Oct. 29. 
—— Guild Reviews Stern’s Moves in Individual Loans. Guild Reporter 5:40 p4, 
Sept. 12. 
Members agree to 10 per cent loan on each week’s salaries. 
—— Guild Strike Suspends Wilkes-Barre Dailies. E&P 71:41 p25, Oct. 8. 
—— Hammond Times Signs with Indiana Guild. E&P 71:36 p29, Sept. 3. 
—— Hollywood Guild Strike Ends After 11 Weeks. E&P 71:32 p12, Aug. 6. 
—— News Pact Sets $75 Minimums; Adds Merit Plan. Guild Reporter 5:37 pl, 
Aug. 22. 
New York tabloid agrees to higher wage minimums. 
—— Pension Retirement and Benefit Fund for Bolivian Journalists. Bulletin of Pan 
American Union Vol. 72 p494, Aug. 
—— Press Society Establishes Capital Fund. E&P 71:34 p43, Aug. 20. 
Income to be used to support benevolences and aid members and their dependents. 
—— Roosevelt Supports Guild on WPA. Guild Reporter 5:44 pl, Oct. 15. 
Conference discusses plans for more federal jobs to absorb unemployed newsmen. 
——S-H Units Fighting Lay-offs. Guild Reporter 5:34 pl, Aug. 1. 
Secripps-Howard Guilds study economy dismissals. 
—— Topeka Staff Rejects Guild in Statement. E&P 71:40 p28, Oct. 1. 


Newspaper Production and Management 

Anonymous. Add News Romance—the Wirephoto Man. Guild Reporter 5:42 p65, 
Sept. 26. 

—— ANPA Appoints Wage-Hour Law Committee. E&P 71:33 p9, Aug. 13. 

—— Behind the Death of Akron Times-Press: Scripps-Howard Chain Policy Shift. 
Guild Reporter 5:39 p3, Sept. 5. 

—— Editorial: Lines Drawn Tighter. E&P 71:36 p18, Sept. 3. 
Better cooperation between management and employes cited as possible way to 
stop death of newspapers. 

—— Federal Bodies Turning to Economic Phases. E&P 71:32 p4, Aug. 6. 
Newspapers face problem in shift of sentiment on what constitutes interstate 
commerce. 

—— Future Presswork Told by English Printers. Inland Printer 101:5 p19, Aug. 

—— Minimum Age of 14 for Carriers Urged by Hanson. E&P 71:41 p4, Oct. 8. 
ANPA attorney urges publishers to act in conformance with labor standards act. 

—— Newspapers Seek Exemption from Wage-Hour Provisions. E&P 71:42 p38, Oct. 15. 
Publishers declare journalism is a profession and should be differentiated from 
manufacturing process. 

—— Newspapers, Wire Services Conform to Wage-Hour Law. E&P 71:44 p3, Oct. 29. 

——Printing Tercentenary: Master Craftsmen of Nation Celebrate Anniversary. 
News Week 12:18 p28, Aug. 22. 

—— Scripps-Howard Sells Akron Daily to Knight. E&P 71:36 p5, Sept. 3. 
Opposition paper absorbs Times-Press and enters seven-day field. 
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Brown, Rosert U. Newsprint Price Increases for 1939 Held Unlikely. E&P 71:40 p65, 
Oct. 1.. 

Goupserc, NatHan L. A Machine to do More Work—for Whom? Guild Reporter 
5:44 pb, Oct. 15. 
Newspapers in 26 cities now setting type by telegraph. 

Hess, Louis P. Responsibility and Abuses in Engraving Department. E&P 71:41 p5, 
Oct. 8. 

Maxwe tt, Pump. Survey of Newspaper Promotions Events Shows Field Widening. 
E&P 71:88 p7, Sept. 17. 

Overmyer, Ricnarp P. Continued Losses Force Toledo Daily to Suspend. E&P 71:32 
p7, Aug. 6. 
Scripps-Howard organization closes News Bee. 

Warren, F. B. The Annenberg Race Tip Empire. Nation 147:6 p123, Aug. 6. 
Philadelphia Inquirer found to be only small part of publisher’s interests. 

Woop, Henry A. Wise. Newspapers’ Next Step Told by Wood. E&P 71:38 p5, Sept. 17. 
Press manufacturer looks to tabloid format, briefed news, and profuse illus- 
trations. 


Photography 
Anonymous. News Photography Short Course. Iowa Publisher 10:8 p3, Aug. 
Komrorr, Manvet. The Little Black Box. Atlantic Monthly 162:4 p470, Oct. 
The author seeks to account for the sudden vogue of photography in America. 
Ross, Artuur T. Dailies to Be 50% Pictorial in Future, Kent Cooper Says. E&P 
71:48 p7, Oct. 22. 
Associated Press general manager visions news and photo transmission on same 
wire. 
Public Opinion 
Farnum, Georce R. The Constitution and Subversive Trends. Vital Speeches 4:1 p23, 
Oct. 15. 
The restless state of public opinion described by former assistant attorney general. 
LazarsFewp, Pauw and Fiske, Marsoriz. The “Panel” as a New Tool for Measuring 
Opinion. Public Opinion Quarterly 2:4 p596, Oct. 
The authors discuss the results of repeated interviews with the same group of 
people. 
Patmer, Pavut A. Ferdinand Ténnies’s Theory of Public Opinion. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 2:4 p584, Oct. 
Wicxware, F.S. What the American People Want. Harpers 177: 1061 p547, Oct. 
Some attitudes of the public as shown in recent polls of opinion. 


Publicity and Propaganda 


Anonymous. Central U. S. Press Office Aim Denied by Mellett. E&P 71:32 p21, 
Aug. 6. 
The director of the National Emergency Council refutes charges of centralized 
publicity control. 

—— New Trends in Public Relations. Business Week No. 474 p26, Oct. 1. 

—— Propaganda in the News. Scholastic 33:4 pl-T, Oct. 8. 
How teachers can train students to recognize and analyze colored news. 
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—— The NAM Reveals Its Propaganda Reach. Guild Reporter 5:34 p5, Aug. 1. 


—— Facts Behind Any Public Relations Program. Business Week No. 474 p83, Oct. 1. 


—— U. S. Registering Agents for Alien Propaganda. E&P 71:37 p29, Sept. 10. 

—— Why a Public Relations Program? Business Week No. 474 p23, Oct. 1. 

Douerty, Dante J. Educators or Propagandists? Legion Magazine 25:4 p8, Oct. 

Gannett, Pau W. Public Relations—Industry’s No. 1 Job. Commerce 35:7 p16, Aug. 

Harpine, T. Swann. On Paying People to Lie to Us. Christian Century 55:42 p1263, 
Oct. 19. 

Does the public go so far in our fear of propaganda that it overlooks the value 
of government publicity? 

Hartow, Rex F. The Stanford School-Press Relations Investigation. School And 
Society 48:1241 p472, Oct. 8. 

Conclusions on ways for more effective harmony between newspapers and uni- 
versities. 

Larson, Cepric. How Much Federal Publicity Is There? Public Opinion Quarterly 
2:4 p636, Oct. 

Maoner, Joserx H. Fortifying Against the Propaganda Menace. Quill 26:8 p12, Aug. 

Meyer, Ismors S. History Into Propaganda. Menorah Journal 26:1 p51, Winter 1938. 
How Nazi scholars are rewriting Jewish chronicles. 

Mutter, Ciypve R. Propaganda for Goose and Gander. Rotarian 53:3 p26, Sept. 
Secretary of Institute for Propaganda Analysis says much depends on under- 
standing one’s own mental processes. 

Minsky, Louis. Propaganda Bureaus as “News Services.” Public Opinion Quarterly 
@: 4 p677, Oct. 

Pratt, Fuercuer. Propaganda Captures the Newspapers. American Mercury 44: 176 
p450, Aug. 

By using the “straight news” technique, leftists accused of involving U. S. in 
their quarrels. 

RosenserGc, Manvew. Remoulding Public Opinion. Advertiser 9:8 p11, Aug. 

The new public relations program of the Rockefellers. 

Russe.t, Bertranp. Power Over Opinion. Saturday Review Of Literature 8:16 p13, 
Aug. 13. 

Sueparp, SHELDON. Propaganda and Democracy. Christian Leader 120:37 p1087, 
Sept. 10. 

Writer says great need of day is learning to think straight. 

TreNHOLM, Ler. Press-Agents Irritate the Press. Public Opinion Quarterly 2:4 p671, 

Oct. 


Radio and the Press 
AnonyMovs. Combination for Comment. Time 32:15 p42, Oct. 10. 
H. V. Kaltenborn lauded for his radio reporting during the Czech crisis. 
—— Hearst Properties in Texas Sold for $400,000 Figure. Broadcasting 15:6 p12, 
Sept. 15. 
—— How a Foreign War Would Affect Radio. Broadcasting 15:7 pll, Oct. 1. 
—— McClatchy Papers Test Radio Facsimile. E&P 71:37 p33, Sept. 10. 
—— Retailers to Spend $1,000,000 in Radio. E&P 71:43 p8, Oct. 22. 
63 stores cooperating on institutional program. 
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Banner, Jack. Radio’s News Role in Crisis. Guild Reporter 5:43 p5, Oct. 3. 
The author pays tribute to way broadcasting companies handled Czechoslovakian 
developments. 
Lannry, Rosert J. Radio and Government Public Opinion Quarterly 2:4 p557, Oct. 
Rorty, James. Radio Comes Through. Nation 147: 16 p$72, Oct. 15. 


For first time the people are let in on the machinations of world leaders during 
Czech trouble. 


Srowe, Letanp. War News on Radio Aided Newspaper Sales—Stowe. E&P 71:41 
p28, Oct. 8. 


Foreign correspondent feels radio news has now come of age. 


A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


July, August, September, 1938 


Edited by Rap O. Narzicer, University 
of Minnesota 


British Press 

Anonymous. B. B.C. Plans All-Day News Bulletins in Event of War. World’s Press 
News 20: 499 p3, Sept. 22. 

—— Quality Not Quantity Circulations Wanted. Newspaper World 41:2112 p24, 
July 2. 
Distortion, sensationalism, horror, sex do not build desired circulation, adver- 
tising executive contends. 

—— Prime Minister Reaffirms Belief in Integrity of British Press. World’s Press News 
20: 497 p5, Sept. 8. 

—— Wickham Steed’s Clash With Lord Rothermere. Newspaper World 41:2119 p2, 
Aug. 20. 
Exchange of letters involving differences over the Daily Mail’s handling of the 
Czech crisis. 

Taytor, H. A. Radio, Commercialization and Authority Threatens Press. World’s 
Press News 20:498 p19, Sept. 15. 


Censorship and Propaganda 
Anonymous. Advisory Committee to Examine Government Publicity Plans. News- 
paper World 41:2117 p15, Aug. 6. 
Expenditures for current year estimated at £651,654. 
—— Control of Press News and Views in Greece. Newspaper World 41:2120 p8, 
Aug. 27. 


Excerpts from a circular, “Instructions for the Supervision of the Daily and 
Periodical Press.” 
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—— Irish Independent Attacks Government Press Information Bureau. Newspaper 
World 41:2116 p4, July 30. 

—— Japanese Censor Reuter Telegrams. Newspaper World 41:2122 p6, Sept. 10. 

—— Palestine Now Under Rigorous Censorship. World’s Press News 20:497 pl5, 
Sept. 8. 


—— Secret Censorship of Press Messages From Palestine. Newspaper World 41:2117 
p6, August 6. 


Foreign News Sources and Foreign Press 

Anonymous. Dr. Goebbels Makes Violent Attack on “World’s Press News.” World’s 
Press News 20:495 pl, Aug. 25. 
German paper, Angriff, attacks British press for objecting to charges in a new 
book, “Spanish Arena,” written by two British newspaper men, William Foss and 
Cecil Geraghty. The book, pro-Franco, alleged that British correspondents had 
been bribed by the Loyalist government. British newspaper men, quoted in 
World’s Press News, contended that the allegations were false. 

—— Franco Stipulates Minimum Salaries for Journalists. World’s Press News 20: 497 
p8, Sept. 8. 

—— Observer's Rome Correspondent Expelled. Newspaper World 41: 2116 p2, July 30. 
Dr. Paul Cremona ordered out of Italy “as a police measure.” 

—— “Times” Leader and the Czech Crisis. World’s Press News 20:498 pl, Sept. 15. 
Newspaper’s suggestion for solution of Sudetan problem caused diplomatic furore. 

Crua, V. Czechs are the Biggest Readers in Europe. World’s Press News 20: 490 suppl. 
pxxv, July 21. 
This is the first of several articles on the press published in a special Czechoslo- 
vakia supplement of the July 21 issue. 

Szasz, Menyuert. Newspapers Unite Hungarians in all Countries. World’s Press News 
20: 499 suppl. pxxxi, Sept. 22. 

Van Den Heever, C. M. Afrikaans, an Established and Growing Language. World’s 
Press News 20: 498 suppl. pvii, Sept. 15. 
Sixty per cent of South Africa population is Afrikaan-speaking, interested in their 
own papers. 


Wiutsuire, H. Roy. Journalism in Ceylon. British Institute of Journalists’ Journal 
26: 263 p161, Aug. 


History and Biography 

Anonymous. “Daily Herald” Veteran Recalls 17 Years of Crises. World’s Press News 
20:498 p20, Sept. 15 . 
A brief sketch of the Herald’s early history. 

—— Herbert Bailey: He Simplified Foreign News. World’s Press News 20:499 pll, 
Sept. 22. 
Life sketch of managing editor of the British United Press. 

Epaz, N. C. W. Libel and the Peace of Europe. World’s Press News 20:499 p17, 
Sept. 22. 
Review of prosecutions for libels on foreign potentates, tending to disturb the 
peace of nations. 
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MansFiE.D, F. J. Story of the Advert. Journalist (N.U.J.) 21:8 p176, Aug. 
Concluding section of an article begun in the July issue dealing with the rise of 
newspaper advertising and the relationship of advertising and news. 


Law of the Press 

Anonymous. Commons Statement on Court Secrecy. Newspaper World 41:2113 pl, 
July 9. 

—— Difficulties in Obtaining Information From Police. Newspaper World 41:2119 
pl, Aug. 20. 

—— Journalists Pledge Unremitting Agitation for Amendment. World’s Press News 
20: 489 p5, July 14. 7 
Continuation of fight against application of Official Secrets Acts to newspaper 
reporting. 

—— Keep Names Out of Press, Solicitor-General Asks Judge. World’s Press News 
19: 488 p3, July 7. 

—— Official Secrets Acts; Executive Sets Up Special Committee. Journalist (N. U. J.) 
21:8 pl69, Aug. 

—— Official Secrets Acts; What Union is Doing. Journalist (N.U.J.) 21:7 p145, July. 

—— Official Secrets: Norman Robson Tells of Lobby Journalists’ Escape. World’s 
Press News 20:498 p5, Sept. 15. 
Institute of Journalists conference debates amendment of Secrets Acts. 

—— Press Marshals Forces for Secrets Fight. World’s Press News 20: 493 pl, Aug. 11. 

—— Rights of Press in Reporting Public Meetings. Newspaper World 41:2114 pl, 
July 16. 
Arguments in a trial which involved the question of fair and accurate reports. 
The newspaper won the case. 

—— Sandys Incident Renews Press Criticism of Secrets Acts. Newspaper World 41: 
2112 pl, July 2. 

—— Serious Press Restrictions in Proposed Investment Bill. World’s Press News 
20: 492 pl, Aug. 4. 
Clause provides penalty for forecasting investment movements which later prove 
to be incorrect. 

—~ Status of Court Reporter. Newspaper World 41: 2122 p4, Sept. 10. 

—— The Changed Relationship Between the Press and Government. Newspaper 
World 41:2128 p4, Sept. 17. 
H. A. Taylor’s presidential address at the annual conference of the Institute of 
Journalists. The Institute is prepared to fight further encroachments on press 
freedom. 

—— When Children and Young People are Charged. World’s Press News 19: 488 p15, 
July 7. 
Second and concluding part of a guide to British court reporting. 

Frou.xes, Haroutp. New Hope in the Secrets Acts Fight. British Institute of Jour- 
nalists’ Journal 26: 263 p149, Aug. 

Taytor, H. A. Press and Parliament Must Evolve Happier Relationship. British In- 
stitute of Journalists’ Journal 26: 262 p131, July. 
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Newsgathering and Press Associations 

Anonymous. How Agencies and Evening Papers Reported Hitler. World’s Press News 
20:498 p8, Sept. 15. 

—— How Press Covered Royal Visit to Paris. Newspaper World 41:2114 p2, July 23. 

—— How the Crisis News was Handled. Newspaper World 41: 2124 pl, Sept. 24. 
Czech crisis taxed correspondents and communications. 

Mansrixp, F. J. Reporting, Old and New. Journalist (N. U. J.) 21:9 p198, Sept. 
The most successful young journalists are those who have caught on to the 
methods of “the new journalism.” Structure and style in reporting is discussed 
in a continuation of this article in the October issue. 


Newspapermen’s Organizations 

Anonymous. Conference Agenda. British Institute of Journalists’ Journal 26: 264, 
Sept. 

Most of this issue is devoted to annual reports of Institute sections and com- 
mittees. 

—— Institute Declares War on “Closed Shop.” World’s Press News 20: 489 pl, July 14 
London district of the Institute of Journalists urges campaign to counterac: 
closed shop policy of the National Union of Journalists. 

—— With the I. F. J. Journalist (N. U.J.) 21:8 p171, Aug. 

Liberty of the press, right of professional secrecy, and code of conduct we: 
topics at a meeting in Paris of the International Federation of Journalists exect 
tive committee. 


The PUBLIC OPINION 
Quarterly 


January Issue School of Public Affairs 
Includes— Princeton University 


The Lost Files of the Creel 


Committee of 1917-19 
es Staff: D. C. Poole, Harwood L. 
First publication of the fascinat- 


ing and important documents Childs, Harold D. Lasswell, 


from the hitherto secret files of ° 
the Committee on Public Infor- E. Pendleton Herring, Hadley 


mation. Cantril, O. W. Riegel 


This and more than a dozen 
=o sae —_ yA — ? 
iad ts Ge we ‘—-. $4.00 yearly = $1.00 single copy 














News Notes 


Douglass W. Miller, Editor 


News Notes must be in the hands of Professor 
Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, by the first of the month preceding publica- 
tion. Notes for the March issue must reach him 
by February 1. 


NCREASED emphasis on rigid selec- 

tion of journalism students held en- 
rollments for the 1938 fall registration 
at the 1937 level, a survey of 1938 en- 
rollment figures reveals. 

Of the thirty-four institutions report- 
ing, seventeen showed increases and sev- 
enteen decreases. Effect of more rigid 
requirements for admission to journal- 
ism is more clearly shown in the enroll- 
ments of the lower classes. Most of the 
schools reported decreases in this divi- 
sion but lack of a standard method of 
determining students in this bracket pre- 
vents fair comparison. 

Many of the schools which sent en- 
rollment records to the QuaRTERLY re- 
ported new and more stringent admis- 
sion requirements which went into ef- 
fect at the beginning of this school year. 

Of twenty AASDJ members report- 
ing, ten showed increases in professional 
enrollment while an equal number had 
fewer students. Non-members reporting 
also showed an equal division. In most 
cases the increase was slight while many 
of those having decreases had 
losses in enrollment, especially in the 
non-professional division. 

None reported record enrollments this 
year, in marked contrast to 1987 when 
seventeen AASDJ members and eight 
non-members recorded new enrollment 
records. 

At the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, the five-year- 
plan went into effect this fall and pro- 
duced the anticipated result, a “smaller 


but more professional” student body. 
Only thirty-three students were admit- 
ted to the new professional school, thirty 
of them graduate students and three 
with senior standing. Fifty per cent of 
this group will spend two years meeting 

requirements for the master’s de- 
gree. The 1938 enrollment also includes 
forty-eight seniors, the last senior class 
to be graduated under the old four-year- 


One hundred thirty-eight students 
were admitted to the pre-journalism 
program in the College of Liberal Arts. 
These students must complete three 
years in liberal arts (or two in liberal 
arts and one in commerce) before being 
admitted to the professional school. 

AASDJ members reporting gains in 
professional enrollment are Columbia, 
Georgia, Louisiana State, Marquette, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania State, Rutgers, 
Syracuse, Texas and Washington. Those 
having decreased professional registra- 
tion are Boston, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, New York Uni- 
versity (class registrations), Northwest- 
ern, University of Southern California 
and Wisconsin. 

Non-members registering increases are 
University of California, Emory, Neva- 
da (class registrations), North Carolina, 
Ohio University, Pittsburgh and Texas 
Christian. The seven having fewer stu- 
dents are Butler, Creighton, Kent State, 
Maine, North Dakota, South Dakota 
State and Temple. 
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Le ' 1988 FALL REGISTRATION FIGURES FOR 20 AASDJ MEMBERS 





















































fh Upperclass and 
* Institution 1 2 8 4 G S Graduate Total 
J Boston 38 29 24 18 sai a 42 
Columbia aun 7 —_ ae 61 1 61 
4 Georgia $7 52 62 53 3 118 
‘- Illinois 139 100 82 67 ae i 149 
te Towa — ee ae. 191 
$ Kansas 100* 1138 51 38 + Fs 93 
i Kentucky 178 75 35 $1 aia ‘ 66 
i Louisiana State —..______ wii 55 49 24 10 a 83 
3 Marquette 60 62 49 4l dain - 90 
* Minnesota** awe 90 85 64 7 oe 156 
H BN ID Tl rcictensnctistibetinig® nice ies are en ee jes pam 
a Northwestern**** _....--s—s 60 39 39 51 30 2 120 
i Oregon 99 117 33 34 1 1 68 
Pennsylvania State _.__ 46 45 54 33 ae & 87 
Rutgers __ 100 70 36 26 2 pe 64 
Syracuse 103 89 26 $1 6 rs 63 
Texas ee 92 171 85 10 ™ 266 
U. 8. C. 53 42 33 28 pore is 61 
a 145 98 53 34 3 1 90 
f WH. ni ee 70 79 19 se 168 





Key to Table: 1—Freshmen; 2—Sophomores; 3—Juniors; 4—Seniors; G—Gradu- 
ate students; S—Special students. 

* Estimated. 

** 116 additional students enrolled in non-professional courses taught by journal- 
ism faculty in the General College of university and in extension classes. 

*** New York University reports no figures by classes, but reports 1,351 class 
registrations, 855 individual students, 235 degree majors, 38 certificate majors, and 
147 minors. 


**** Under Medill’s new 5-year-plan juniors are not classed as professional stu- 
dents. 
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Upperclass and 

Institution 1 2 3 4 G Graduate T otal 
| ERO 17 14 12 pe 26 
f University of California __. 125 90 32 18 sie 50 
i Creighton _— 17 @ 8 6 6 20 
a Emory 19 17 16 18 4 33 
NE oi snes cieisitiiiciaiesioeteis 40 20 8 6 ote 14 
4 Maine pee 14 eed ant 8 3 
fs 4 Nevada* ie ee; ae a, ake 
% ee ne eS 54 40 aca 94 
a CG RE gr 24 10 7 << 17 
a. Ohio University — RSF te 40 826 ll iad 37 
Pittsburgh — a 30 21 nl 51 
South Dakota State_.__ _ 19 14 12 3 1 16 
am Temple University _...__. 47 85 @ 27 W— 49 
Texas Christian 8 42 $1 15 9 nae 24 
West Virginia University... 30 20 15 15 sil 30 





Key to Table: 1—Freshmen; 2—Sophomores; 83—Juniors; 4—Seniors; G—Gradu- 
ate students. 
* No figures given by classes. Total 1938 registration 108 students. 





News Notes 


Appointments Announced 


Three members of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor staff and an editor of the 
chy Py 
pointed to the t e Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Boston University. 

Malcolm W. Bayley, Monitor makeup 
editor, and A wrence ackenzie, 
makeup editor of the Sunday Post, will 
teach newspaper practice. Ralph Blag- 
den, head of the New York bureau of 
the Monitor, and Robert Davis, assist- 
ant magazine editor for the Monitor, 
will instruct in news writing. 

Professor Harry B. Center, head of 
the department since its founding, is on 
Sabbatical leave for the year. Professor 
Max R. Grossman is acting head. 

Charles Kinter, formerly of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, is the new head this year 
of the Department of Journalism, Butler 
University, replacing Professor Russell 

Hammargren who resigned this sum- 
mer to accept a post in California. 

Professor Kinter’s newspaper experi- 
ence also includes work with the United 
Press and with newspapers at Tucson 
and Yuma, Ariz. He taught for two 
years in the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University. 

Hugh Fogarty, formerly with the 
Omaha (Nebr.) Bee-News and Omaha 
World-Herald, has been appointed to 
the staff of the School of Journalism, 
Creighton University. He will serve also 
as director of publicity for the univer- 
sity. Professor Fogarty replaces Profes- 
sor F. E. Pellegrin who resigned to be- 
come national sales manager of the Cen- 
tral States Broadcasting Company. 

A. Lynne Brannen, Jr., of Athens, 
Ga., has been appointed graduate assist- 
ant in the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, University of Georgia. 

C. R. F. Smith has been promoted to 
an associate professorship and Richard 
H. Wiggings to an assistant professor- 
ship in the School of Journalism, Louisi- 
ana State University. Thomas C. Shields, 
lately a member of the Shreveport (La.) 
Times staff, has been appointed to an 
instructorship. 

Recipients of graduate fellowships at 
Stanford University this year are Charles 
O. Voigt and Millard Browne, recent 
graduates of the university. Mr. Voigt is 
on leave of absence from the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle and Mr. Browne from 
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the John P. Scripps Newspapers. The 
former is specializing in labor problems 
and the latter in public finance. 

G. Edward Clark, a 1938 graduate of 
the school, has been appointed graduate 
assistant in typography in the School of 
Journalism, Syracuse University. 


Minnesota Gets Building 


Construction of a $275,000 journalism 
building at the University of Minnesota, 
to be ready for occupancy before the 
opening of the university next fall, has 

m assured with announcement in 
Washington of PWA approval of an al- 
lotment covering 45 per cent of the cost. 

The building, a separate unit 228 feet 
long, will include a ground floor, three 
additional floors, and two tower rooms. 
Greatest width of its two wings will be 
74 feet. 

In addition to offices and classrooms 
of the Department of Journalism, stu- 
dent publications and a museum, the 
building will be headquarters for the 
National Scholastic Press Association, 
sponsored by the Minnesota Depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Ralph D. Casey, department chair- 
man, said ground would be broken for 
the new building in December to per- 
mit start of construction operations soon 
after January 1. The PWA will contrib- 
ute $123,750 of the cost, —- 
$15,771 for equipment. The addition 
$151,250 will come from interest ac- 
cumulations on the W. J. Murphy be- 
quest to the Department of Journalism, 
and from the reserve fund of student 
publications. 

Student publications to have offices on 
the ground floor are the Minnesota 
Daily, student newspaper; the Ski-U- 
Mah, humorous publication; the Liter- 
ary Review, magazine; and the Gopher, 
yearbook. 

An auditorium seating 275 persons, 
faculty offices, a museum, and a news- 
paper reading room are to be on the 
first floor. The museum will display pho- 
tographs, records and other materials 
pertaining to the history of and con- 
temporary activities in journalism in 
Minnesota and the Northwest; and ex- 
amples of historical printing. 

Plans for other floors include space 
for reporting, advertising, typography 
and two news editing laboratories, a 
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typing room, radio room, seminar room, 
faculty research room, three classrooms, 
and headquarters of the National Schol- 
astic Press Association. 

For several years the Department of 
Journalism committee of the Minnesota 
Editorial Association has actively sup- 
ported the proposal for a new journal- 
ism building. Herman Roe, publisher of 
the Northfield News, is chairman of 
that committee. 


Emory Publishes Study 


The Department of Journalism, Emory 
University, announced in October the 
publication of a 14-page pamphlet, The 
Freedom of the Press in Florida, by a 
staff member, Dowling Leatherwood. 

This treatise, according to the fore- 
word, is concerned “chiefly with those 
means by which newspapers and news- 
paper men in Florida may avoid legal 
entanglements.” The pamphlet has been 
distributed to all Florida newspapers 
and to all members of the AASDJ. 


April Meeting Scheduled 


The second regional meeting of the 
West Central section of the AATJ will 
take place in Omaha, Nebr., Friday and 
Saturday, April 21 and 22, 1939. Dr. 
Stuart A. Mahuran, director of the 
School of Journalism, Creighton Uni- 
versity, named chairman at last year’s 
regional gathering in Des Moines, Iowa, 
will preside and have charge of arrange- 
ments for the meeting which will take 
place at a downtown hotel, Creighton 
and Municipal Universities. 

Notes 

A graduate seminar in “Techniques of 
Propaganda” was conducted at Stanford 
University in the autumn quarter by 
Dr. Raymond D. Lawrence (Ohio State), 
visiting associate professor, and Dr. 
Chilton R. Bush. 

Bruce R. McCoy, associate professor 
of journalism at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and field manager of the Louisi- 
ana Press Association, was elected chair- 
man of the board of the Newspaper As- 
sociation Managers, Inc., and chairman 
of the Newspaper Association Service 
Bureau at recent meetings of these or- 
ganizations held in Chicago. 

Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, associate 
professor of journalism and sociology at 
the University of Kansas on leave dur- 


ing the past year to carry on research as 
a staff member of the Yale Institute of 
Human Relations, has joined Raymond 
Rich Associates, 11 West Forty-second 
Street, New York. The Rich firm engages 
in counsel and management in the fields 
of publishing, distribution and educa- 
tional publicity. 

Additional space has been provided 
for the Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, with completion of 
new quarters for the student newspaper 
and yearbook. Offices for editors of the 
two publications, a newsroom, a circula- 
tion room and morgues—with inter-office 
communication and a copy chute to the 
composing room—are included. 

Courses in journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Maine, formerly listed among the 
offerings of the Department of English, 
will in future editions of the university 
catalog be numbered separately and 
identified as courses in journalism. 

The old Bynum gymnasium is being 
remodelled to provide new quarters for 
the Department of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, made necessary 
by growth of the department. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press will oc- 
cupy the basement and first floor of the 


- remodelled building. 


Laboratories for photography and en- 
graving classes have been constructed 
in the basement of the Castle, School of 
Journalism building at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. The engraving laboratory will 
be equipped with a one-man plant. 

The Department of Journalism at 
Temple University has installed a typo- 
graphical laboratory. 

Professor Reginald Coggeshall of the 
University of Maine spent most of the 
summer working in New York city li- 
braries collecting further material and 
writing additional chapters for a book 
on the work of the American press at 
the Paris peace conference. 

The Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, joined Sigma 
Delta Chi’s Chicago alumni group, the 
Headline Club, and the Northwesteca 
University chapter, in making an award 
to H. V. Kaltenborn, veteran news com- 
mentator, “in recognition of presenting 
to the radio audience of America excel- 
lent, unbiased, and accurate reports and 
interpretative comments” on the Czech | 
crisis. Many Chicago editors attended 
the affair, held October 25. 
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Correspondence 


October 4, 1938 
To the Editor: 

I have but just read an article by 
Roberta Clay in the June number of 
JOURNALISM QuaRTERLY — “The LaFol- 
lette Investigation: A Comparative 
Study.” Although I found the article 
painstaking and valuable, there were 
some statements that, it seems to me, 
require examination of values and meth- 
ods. For example, Miss Clay says: “The 
Worker calls names pretty generally: 
‘stool pigeons,’ ‘thugs’ and ‘finks’ are 
mentioned in headlines without benefit 
of quotation marks.” Now, just when 
an epithet becomes a “name” it is diffi- 
cult to say absolutely, but the difference 
between, for example, “spy,” to which 
Miss Clay does not object, and “stool 
pigeon,” to which she does object, is not 
one, I should say, of calling or not call- 
ing “names,” but rather one of taste and 
style. A spy, of course, will object to 
being called either a “spy” or a “stool 
pigeon,” but I fail to see why, when the 
Times can safely use “spy,” the Daily 
Worker should not properly use the 
more common working-man’s epithet, 
“stool pigeon.” The same is true of the 
word “fink,” which is good workers’ lan- 
guage for “scab” or “strike-breaker.” 
The bad connotation does not attach to 
the word but to the fact. A fink by any 
other name would be no less offensive 
either in journalism, in morals or in so- 
cial relations. 

Miss Clay also objects that in the 
Daily Worker “a steel worker was called 
a ‘highly skilled roll turner,’ though 
nothing in the record justifies the ad- 
jective.” May it not be that the enter- 
prising reporter for the Daily Worker, 
being interested in craftsmanship and in 
good journalistic detail, was not content 
with the record’s bare description of the 
steel worker as a steel worker, and made 
it his business to find out what kind of 


steel worker he was? There is at least a 
possibility of that, and one should not 
be ready to jump to the conclusion that 
calling a steel worker a “highly skilled 
roll turner” is exactly what one would 
understand by name-calling. 

Miss Clay also asserts the following: 
“Bias doubtless enters into the inaccu- 
racy of the Worker’s statement that wit- 
nesses testified spies and strike-breakers 
‘are being paid a total of $80,000,000 
a year as a part of the American Lib- 
erty League open-shop drive.’” Further 
along in the article Miss Clay says: 
“Only the Worker seemed to realize any 
connection between the group of consti- 
tutional liberties which include freedom 
of the press and the freedom of labor to 
organize.” In this latter sentence Miss 
Clay seems to praise the Daily Worker 
for its insight, yet she seems to object, 
according to her former sentence, when 
the Daily Worker tries to give expres- 
sion to that insight by saying that the 
strike-breakers “are being paid a total 
of $80,000,000 a year as a part of the 
American Liberty League open-shop 
drive.” Perhaps Miss Clay objects to 
having the open-shop drive ascribed to 
the American Liberty League. Again, 
one might cite facts here, but it seems 
to me that whether or not one believes 
that the Daily Worker is biased will de- 
pend upon whether one accepts certain 
facts or not. 

I have written at such length about 
what appear to be such little details be- 
cause I have found that the Daily 
Worker is often unjustly accused of 
exhibiting a greater degree of bias than 
is to be found in other respectable news- 
papers. Miss Clay’s evidence has not 
been very convincing because it seems 
to be to be based upon questionable 


standards. 
Morris U. ScHapres 
College of the City of New York 
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AASDJ-AATJ 


Convention Programs 


Twenty-first Annual Convention 


American Association of Schools and Departments 


9:30 


12:00 
1:30 


3:00 


6:30 


8:45 


of Journalism 
Jayhawk Hotel, Topeka, Kansas 
December 27, 1938 


Convention called to order by President Kennetu E. OLtson 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer 

Report of Council on Education 

Report of Council on Research 

Report of Committee on Standards of Graduate Work 

Report of Committee on Proposed AASDJ-AATJ Merger 

Report of Editor of JourNALISM QUARTERLY 

Meeting of Council on Education 

General assembly 

“The Newspaper Publisher’s Problems as They Affect Schools of Journal- 
ism” — A. N. P. A. representative to be announced 

“The Editor Looks at Schools of Journalism” — Casper S. Yost, editor, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

“Schools of Journalism and the Press” — President Ouson 

Closed session 

Presentation of American Press Society plan for recognition of schools of 
journalism — A. P. S. representative to be announced; Frank L. Mar- 
tin, University of Missouri 

Report of Guild Committee 

Report of Committee on Relations With Newspaper Groups 

Consideration of proposed amendment creating new National Committee 
on Relations of Schools of Journalism and Newspapers 

Report of Committee on Requirements for Admission to Professional 
Journalism Programs 

Dinner as guests of Topeka State Journal and Capper Publications 

Address — Tep Wear, city editor, Topeka State Journal 

Address — Netson ANTRIM CRAWFORD, editor, Household Magazine 

Executive session 

Report of Committee on Specialized Journalism Courses 

Report of Committee on Standards in Professional Reporting Curricula 

Report of Committee on Housing and Equipment 

Report of Committee on Awards in Honor of Williams and Bleyer 

Report of Resolutions Committee 

Report of Committee on Time and Place of Meeting 

Report of Nominations Committee 

Election of Officers 
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: Twenty-sixth Annual Convention 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
Jayhawk Hotel, Topeka, Kansas 
December 28-29, 1938 


December 28 


Convention called to order by President Epwarp N. Doan 

Appointment of convention committees 

Presidential address — President Doan 

“Threats to the Freedom of the Press in the Los Angeles Times — Los 
Angeles Bar Association Contempt of Court Fight”—Ivan Benson, 
University of Southern California 

— in the British Press” — Ratpu D. Casey, University of 

innesota 


“Things I Don’t Know About Teaching Journalism” — Vernon McKenzie, 
University of Washington 


Symposium: Opportunities for Research in Journalism — Franx L. 
Mort, University of Iowa, chairman 
Among fields of research to be considered are historical, press and public 
opinion, comparative journalism, international communications, news- 
paper costs, newspaper advertising and newspaper circulation 
Special-interest Roundtables 
A. Journalism Curricula in Liberal Arts Colleges—Ranvotrs Fort, 
University of Alabama, chairman 
Speakers — Icre F. Jonnson, Baker University; A. Paiturrs Beepon, Uni- 
versity of Alabama; Sister M. Cexestine, Loretto Heights College 
B. The Five-year Plan of Education for Journalism and Graduate Stand- 
ards — Cart W. Ackerman, Columbia University, chairman 
Tea for women delegates and wives of members as guests of Theta 
Sigma Phi alumnae 
Joint AASDJ-AATJ banquet 
“The Philosophy of Journalism” — Marco Morrow, assistant publisher, 
Capper Publications 
Second speaker to be announced 


December 29 


Symposium: Personnel Methods in Selection of Journalism Stu- 

dents — Rate D. Casey, University of Minnesota, chairman 

Speakers—Epmunp G. Wituiamson, coérdinator of student personnel 
services, University of Minnesota; J. C. Pererson, professor of psy- 
chology, Kansas State College; Cuartes L. AuLen, Rutgers University; 
Dovatass W. Muuer, Syracuse University; Cuarzes E. Kansas 
State College; Frank L. Mort, University of Iowa 

Special-interest Roundtables 

A. News Photography —C. R. F. Smrrn, Louisiana State University, 


B. Magazine Writing — Harry R. O’Brien, Ohio State University, chair- 
man 


Speakers — Netson Antrim Crawrorp, editor, Household Magazine, and 
others 

C. Public Opinion, Propaganda and Foreign News — Rosert W. Desmonn, 
Northwestern University, chairman 





Journalism Quarterly 


Special-interest Roundtables 

A. Trends in Journalistic Curricula— Ertc W. Auten, University of Ore- 
gon, chairman 

B. Education in the Country Newspaper Field — Bruce McCoy, Louisiana 
State University, chairman 

Speakers — Eitmo Scorr Watson, Northwestern University; Wmi1am A. 
Sumner, University of Wisconsin; Donatp H. Jones, University of Mis- 
souri; Jonn H. Casey, University of Oklahoma. Discussion leaders — 
Caries L. Auten, Rutgers University; Taomas F. Barnuart, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 


Closing business session 





Convention rates at the Jayhawk Hotel will be as follows: 
Three or more persons ina room ..... . - - . $1.50 a person 
a $3.50 


Two persons in a room . o Be anian te) Glued boreiien sw 

Se re ene ee 

po eee ee ee rer ee ee 
All rooms have baths. 








